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Figs, 1-3.—LADIES’ AUTUMN SUITS.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS.—[Ser next Pacr.] 


Figs. 1 and 3.—Coat Basque, Bovrrant Over-Skirt, anp Suort Rounp Skrrr.—Front anp Bacx.—Wirn Cer Parer Partrery, Fig. 2.—Eneuisn Coat, WasHer-womaN OveR-SKIRT, 
AND SHort Rounp Skirt.—Witn Cur Paper Pattern. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Figs, 1 and 3, Coat Basque, Bouffant Over-Skirt, and Short Round Skirt; and Fig. 2, English Coat, Washer-woman Over-Skirt, and Short Round Skirt, in Mine Sizes, 
even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of 25 Cents for each complete Suit.) 
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COQUETTE. 
(AMONG ‘THE FAMILY PORTRAITS.) 


L 
Yes! there from out the gallery gloom, 
Still fresh as some spring flower in bloom, 
I mark one bright Ancestress glow— 
The maiden Rose of long ago. 
She lived in times of sumptuous dress, 
And rich Colonial stateliness ; 
But through the strong restraints of art 
I seem to view her heaving heart, 
As if a protest warm it made 
*Gainst that stiff bodice of brocade, 
While in her fair cheeks’ deepening dyes, 
Her lifted brows, and ish eyes, 
Her swan-like neck, and dimpled chin— 
Cleft for small Loves to ambush in— 
I can not fail (who could?) to see 
All potent charms of coquetry— 
The wiles whose glamour, swift and sure, 
Smote hapless victims by the score; 
And even now (although they be 
Discerned in pictured phantasy) 
Not all innocuous, but possessed 
Of power to pierce the manly breast, 
If frosted to its shivering core 
By forty arctic years or more. 

IL 
Ah! many a gallant loved her well 
In those old days! Her features tel 
The world-wide story o’er again, 
Of others’ passion, her disdain ; 
Of hearts that spent their best to make 
Her own more tender for love’s sake, 
Only in time to find, perchance, 
Dull ending to a life’s romance, 
Since trivial natures are not stirred 
Save by the lightly, trivial word ; 
And much I fear, despite the fine 
Rare beauty of each faultless line— 
Her face, of proud insouciance, shows 
No golden gulfs of pure repose 
Deep in her inmost being shrined— 
But shallow thoughts and purpose blind. 
And yet who knows? My erring sight 
May not have read its meanings right, 
And something of ethereal grace 
May lurk beneath that careless face, 
Which masks with inconsiderate mirth 
A soul not wholly wed to earth! 


It. 
Therefore, sweet flesh and blood, I trust 
That, ere ye passed to senseless dust, 
Your beauty played a worthier part— 
The love-rdle of the loyal heart. 
7” * - * - ” 
No answer comes; for Time doth mar 
Our records. Only, like a star 
Begirt by vapors vague and chill, 
Your dazzling beauty haunts us still: 
But none, alas! may truly guess 
What fate befell your loveliness. 





Ladies’ Autumn Suits, Figs. 1-3. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

: See illustration on first page. 

’ Figs. 1 and 3.—Coar Basguz, Bourrant OveEr- 
Skirt, anp Snort Rounp Skier (wits Cur Parser 
—. This graceful costume, together with 
the English coat, washer-woman over-skirt, and 
short round skirt, is copied from Parisian models 
furnished us by the courtesy of Messrs. Arnold, 
Constable, & Co. The design is appropriate for 
dressy costumes of velvet, satin, and silk, and also 
for cloth and plaid costumes and other fine wool- 
en suits for winter. The coat basque has the 
short forms now liked for the back, and is made 
fuller below the waist than has been lately the 
fashion ; this increase is needed above the bouf- 
fant back of the over-skirt. The front is quite 
piain. The trimming is a concave collar with 
yoke back. The bouffant over-skirt pattern con 
sists of only three pieces, and is very easily put 
together. The short round skirt has two very 
narrow side gores, and the back is shirred and 
held back by drawing strings. 


ESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
COAT BASQUE, BOUFFANT OVER - SKIRT, 
; AND SHORT ROUND SKIRT. 
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Quantity of material, double width, 1$ yards. 


Velvet for trimming, cut on the bias, + yard. 

Bourrant Over-Skint.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—top of front, revers, and back breadth. 
Cut two pieces each like the pattern given of the 
front and revers. Place the long edge of the 
back breadth on a fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. Place the top edge of the revers, indicated 
by a si perforation, lengthwise on the edge of 
the Take up the V on each side of the top 
of the front. Close the side seam of the back and 
front down to the single perforation. Close the 
bias seam on the end of the front and revers by 
meeting thenotches, Turn the revers up along the 
seam. Make three upturned pleats in the cluster 
of perforations by meeting two. perforations for 
each pleat. Place the two top perforations even 
with the corresponding ones nearthe seam. Place 
the three edges evenly together by meeting the 
three notches in each, and close the seam down 
to the bottom. Turn under the front edge of the 
long end of the revers, and tack over the seam 
and on the front edge of the back breadth; this 
forms the revers on the back. Make two upturn- 
ed pleats on the edge of the back breadth, meet- 
ing two perforations for each pleat. Two pleats 
turning down in the middle of the back breadth 
are formed by placing two single perforations to- 
gether for the lower pleat, and the cluster of two 
for the upper one. Make four side pleats turn- 
ing toward the middle each side of the top of the 
back breadth. Make five side pleats in a space 
of seven inches in the line of perforations across 
the back breadth. Cut a piece of lining eight- 
een inches long and seven inches wide. Sew one 
end on the pleats at the top of the skirt and the 
lower end on the five pleats below, thus forming 
the pouf. Close the front, and turn to form a 
lap. Sew on a belt the required size of the waist. 
Set tapes on the side seam under the pleats of 
the revers, and tie across the back. A large bow 
with ends is placed on the back under the pouf; 
the side of the ends of the bow is tacked to the 
edge of the long end just below the three upturn- 
ed pleats. A quarter of an inch is allowed for 
seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 33 yards. 

Ssort Rounp Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back breadth. 
Cut the front and back with the long straight edge 
laid on the fold of the goods. Cut two pieces each 
like the pattern given of the side gores, Join to- 
gether by the notches. Put a casing across the 
back breadth and side gore in the line of perfo- 
rations, insert tapes, and draw up these breadths 
into a space of eight inches. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. Pleat the top of the 
back breadth, and make one pleat in the top of 
the back side gore. Sew on a belt the required 
size of the waist. 

Quantity of material, double width, 2} yards. 





Fig. 2.—EnGuish Coat, WasHer-woman OveEr- 
Skirt, anp SHort Rounp Skirt (wire Cur Parer 
Parrern). The English coat shown with this 
suit is a wrap that may be worn with any dress. 
It is of the medium length that is necessary for 
wearing with short and with long skirts. The 
simple shape is very much like that of a gentle- 
man’s coat. It is made without lining, and has 
merely stitched edges, its only trimming being 
the velvet collar, cuffs, and pocket flaps. The 
cross seam near the waist where the pocket flap 
is inserted gives it a jaunty coat shape. Gray, 
blue, drab, black, and brown cloths are made by 
this design when the garment is to be worn with 
various dresses, Cloth and plaid wraps to match 
special suits are also made by this pattern, and 
warmly lined. The washer-woman over-skirt has 
a deep edge turned up in front, and bordered near 
the top with velvet. The short round skirt in 
suit has but one gore on each side, and a 
wide straight back breadth. 


F 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
ENGLISH COAT, WASHER-WOMAN OVER- 
SKIRT, AND SHORT ROUND SKIRT. 

Eneuisn Coat.—This pattern is in seven pieces 

—front, side body, back, collar, sleeve, cuff, and 

ket flap. The front is cut double-breasted. 

Tas tack  otineted te fu Game We 6 wade 

seam and side body seams. Cut the front, side 

body, back, and sleeve lengthwise of the goods. 

Close the seams ing to the notches and 
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sew on the buttons. The perforations in the 

sleeve show the size and form of the under parts. 

Close the seams. Sew on the cuff, the inside of 

poh lsereng Place the long seam of the 
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is allowed for the 
der seam, and a quarter of an inch for all 





ry, face the lower part of the back breadth. Cut 
a tape fourteen inches long. Fasten one end to 
the belt in the pack and the other end to the 
single perforation forming the drapery. Tie 
back the skirt with tapes sewed on the side 
seams on the wrong side. Pleat the top of 
the back breadth, and sew on a belt the required 
size of the waist. A quarter of an inch is al- 
lowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 3 yards. 

Sxort Rovunp Sxirr.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side gore. Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edges iaid on the 
fold of the goods. Cut two pieces like the pat- 
tern given of the side gore. Gather the top of 
the back breadth, and sew on a belt the required 
size of the waist. An allowance of a quarter of 
an inch is made for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 2} yards. 
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IG Cut Paper Patterns of the Coat Basque, 
Bouffant Over-Skirt, and Short Round Skirt ; 
and the English Coat, Washer-woman Over-Skirt, 
and Short Round Skirt, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by Mail, prepaid, by the Publishers, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each entire suit. 
Catalogues of our Cut Paper Patterns sent free on 
application. 





{> Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large and rich assortment of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Autumn House and Street Dresses, Mantles, 
Cloaks, Sacques, etc.; Autumn Bonnets ; Girls’ 
and Boys’ Autumn Suits; Ladies’ Mourning 
Bonnets ; Caps; New Short Round Skirts for 
Walking Dresses; Monograms; Embroidery 
Patterns, etc., etc. ; with rich literary and artistic 
attractions. 





0@™ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Sepiember 21 contains, among other 
Seatures of interest,a Map showing the recent ter- 
ritorial changes in Turkey, and a picture of the 
Farmers Weather Indicator. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for September 28. 





HOME AGAIN. 


HEY whose lives are cast in the pleas- 
ant places of the country-side little 
dream of the rest and refreshment that have 
been given by a month, or even by a fort- 
night, spent in those places, to the weary 
denizens of cities who have fled from noise 
and noisomeness to fresh airs and tran- 
quillity. The fresh air, like the poor, they 
have always with them—sometimes, they 
are sure, as in the same case, rather too 
much so; and their tranquillity they feel to 
be such stagnation that, tired with the bur- 
den of the summer, they would frequently 
exchange the still nights, broken only by 
the cry of the cricket, with its monotone of 
melancholy, or the shrill piccolo of the tree- 
toad, for the racket of railway and clatter 
of car, doubtless glad to resign the ex- 
change in time to come, and return to the 
blessed quiet that palls upon them from too 
long habit and familiarity with the luxury. 
But to the clerk, the man of business, the 
penny-a-liner, the tired housekeeper, the 
student, those few weeks of contact with 
mother earth have been what the touch of 
her was to the giant of old, they have given 
new strength to fight the year’s battles with 
the world—the world, the flesh, and the 
devil; that mother earth that is kept from 
them behind all the walls and floors of brick 
and concrete, and of whom they get only a 
seldom glimpse through the palings of parks 
and in the artifices of city gardeners. 
these worn and weary citizens, in their brief 
outing, have breathed an air of which it 
seemed they could not breathe enough ; they 
have lain in the sun on the grass, and felt 
the pulse of the old planet, or on the sand 
watching the rise and fall of the sea, like 
the placid heaving of a mighty breast; they 
have hidden in the shadow of the woods till 
they felt like the wild wood creatures them- 
selves; they have launched their boat in 
the breakers, and known the superb exhila- 
ration of conquering the unconquerable, or 
have slipped in it through sleepy lily-pads, 
and watched their doubles in the depths be- 
low; they have tasted the freedom of the 
fields, as heroes are given the freedom of 
cities, and when they return to their pave- 





ments and their narrow limits, it is with the 
7 inner consciousness of carrying it in 
a box. 

Thus the honey of those two weeks is dis- 
tilled throughout the year, sweetening toil, 
and leavening all the bread of life. The re- 
membrance of them carries one through the 
work and worry of winter, the anticipation 
of them through the dust and heat of early 
summer; and although to those living in 
the country, who happen to love it, the pe- 
riod seems but a beggarly trifle of enjoy- 
ment, it has been sufficient to change the 
poles and send new currents running through 
existence, so that one takes hold of the real 
business of life with renewed youth. Not 
that we would be understood as saying, by 
any means, that the only or the greatest 
pleasure for the dweller in cities is escaping 
from them; for we think there is a great 
human happiness in the congregation and 
aggregation of life in towns, of which the 
widely separated rural populace can know 
but little, while the domestic life of cities 
is, perhaps, full of more varied enjoyment 
than any other. Nevertheless, it is acknowl- 
edged that this life of cities, this free inter- 
change with many men and women, is ex- 
ceedingly stimulating, and that it provokes 
the need of rest; it is too rich a compost; 
the plant flowers in it so freely as to require, 
once in a while, absolute rest, or else to suf- 
fer for the want of such. And meanwhile, 
if all other things were equal, the heat of 
bricks, the close air of narrow streets, are 
bettered when the breath of heaven runs 
through them that people bring back with 
them in September. 








BOY AND GIRL. 


UR readers who are of an observing 
sort may take their place any morning 
where they can see a stream of people pur- 
suing their way to business—clerks, shop- 
girls, teachers, editors, lawyers, merchants, 
marketers—and they will soon take notice 
of a peculiar fact, which is that every nine 
men in ten go with a careless air, indiiferent 
if not absorbed, slouching, shuffling, head 
down or awry, shoulders bent, hands in 
pocket, and legs moving any way in order 
to cover the distance; and that every nine 
women in ten walk erectly, shoulders back, 
chest full, with measured movement and 
more or less gliding gait, never forgetting a 
proper bearing, although often apparently 
as absorbed and lost in thought as he who 
precedes or who comes after her. 

Now this is a curious circumstance, and 
in realizing the truth of one’s observation 
one looks about for the reasons why the 
greater number of our women walk so well, 
while the men pay so little attention to 
gait and demeanor, except under particular 
stress, and then relapsing into ordinary 
habit when the necessity of the moment is 
removed. And the more one thinks of it, 
the more one is convinced that the reason 
lies with the mothers of these men and 
women. 

From the moment that the little girl can 
go alone, her mother, her nurse, her guard- 
ian of the moment, whoever it may be, is 
perpetually counselling her to hold up her 
head, to sit straight, to fill her lungs, to 
throw back her shoulders, to turn out her 
toes, and in extreme cases braces are put on 
the tender shoulders, the feet are obliged to 
walk a line while a book is balanced on the 
head, or the little wretch is even laced to a 
peculiar chair for 9 certain length of time 
daily, to enforce the carriage of the body in 
nearly a straight line from the base of the 
spine to the top of the head, or, if the spine 
be bent, to lie on an inclined plane, held 
there by & cap of leather or steel, if the lat- 
ter has not, by this, gone out of use. When 
she walks, her gait is marked and cultivated; 
she is told not to wag her shoulders, not to 
swing her body, not to look behind her, not 
to scuffle, not to bend or lift the knee, and 
made to give a goodly share of attention to 
the effort of getting over the ground in a 
right line without too visible lifting of the 
foot and jerking of the frame and tossing 
of the head. Thus early taught that walk- 
ing is an art, she practices it till it becomes 
nature. 

On the other hand, the boy receives no 
such instruction ; a general impression, but 
perhaps not an entirely conscious one, pre- 
vails that such a course would make him 
vain and effeminate, and therefore he is 
never subjected to it except in military 
schools. Great care being taken in his in- 
fancy that the chubby little legs shall not 
become bandied, and an occasional word 
being thrown in in advancing years as to 
holding up his head, responsibility concern- 
ing his carriage ceases and is dismissed, it 
being taken for granted either that good 
walking does not matter so much for a man, 
or that, being a man, he is sure to do every 
thing in the right way. Moreover, a boy 
seldom walks; he runs and skips and jumps 
and saunters, and the opportunity of im- 
pressing the future importance of his bear- 
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ing upon him is much more infrequent than 
it is with girls—girls who are apt to be old- 
er for their years than boys, and who early 
develop the love of praise and the desire to 
please, and who, in superficial things, imi- 
tate their elders more quickly than boys do, 
having also the hourly sight of the graceful 
and gentle movements of mothers and aunts 
and teachers and elder sisters before them ; 
for, perhaps, if they saw their mothers sit- 
ting with their feet higher than their heads 
at home, or with their knees crossed in the 
cars and the soles of their shoes wiping 
every one who brushes by, or with their 
two hands in their pockets in the street, 
they also would be inclined to do as these 
mothers do. 

Whether in so many words or not, the 
girl is taught, from her earliest lesson, to 
make herself attractive; that, she learns, 
is one of her chief duties in life. If it has 
some debasing and belittling effects—ifeven 
while it teaches slavish humility in the one 
light, it gives birth to vanity and coquetry 
in the other, and destroys some portion of 
womanly grace and refinement—it neverthe- 
less helps largely in the work of civilizing 
the race, and rather than repress the cus- 
tom of instruction and correction in this re- 
gard, we would enlarge it and apply it to 
boys, that they might, when older, from 
force of habit rather than from constant 
consciousness, carry themselves as becomes 
the lords of creation, modifying, however, 
some of the present manner of giving the 
instruction, which really produces in the 
end the debasement and coquetry, and com- 
pelling proper demeanor as fit reverence for 
the powers of the body and its Creator. 

The fact that, in the natural life of the 
savage, this difference in the carriage of 
men and women fails to be found, only 
serves to convince us that it is more a mat- 
ter of art and maxim than of nature, for, un- 
der the necessities of savage life, the Indian 
man and woman will be observed to have 
the same erect bearing and elastic tread, it 
being admitted that their defects are com- 
mon to both; and it seems a pity that any 
portion of the race in becoming more civil- 
ized beings should become less perfect ani- 
mals. When occasion arises, indeed, there 
is no one who has a more magnificent bear- 
ing than our brothers and husbands; but 
we think that if mothers would consider it 
best somewhat to impress upon boys the art 
of pleasing and the fitness of a dignified car- 
riage, it would not be only on occasion that 
the average man equals the exceptional gen- 
tleman, and walks laudari a laudato viro. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


COAT BASQUE, BOUFFANT OVER-SKIRT, AND SHORT 
ROUND SKIRT. 


4 be pretty costume with coat basque, bouf- 
fant over-skirt, and short round skirt illus- 
trated on our first page, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is published, is one of the jaunty Trianon 
styles that Worth has adopted and made fash- 
ionable for street dresses. The original from 
which the drawing was made is of cloth in the 
mingled olive, gray, and blue shades seen in the 
new coatings, and is trimmed with pipings, collar, 
cuffs, revers, and panier bow of olive velvet; the 
same design is made up in plaid goods and in 
India camel’s-hair, also in French cashmere, de 
bage, and alpaca; the new colored figured vel- 
vets, striped velvet, brocaded and plain silks, are 
also used for the trimmings. For warm winter 
dresses of cloth or of plaid one fabric is used for 
the entire suit ; but when greater lightness is nec- 
essary, the lower skirt is made of silk, and all that 
part not concealed by the lower skirt is covered 
with pleating. This pleating is popularly made 
of one row of pleats in kilt fashion, but other 
showy dresses have several pleated flounces across 
the front, and but one behind, where the over- 
skirt is very long. 

The short round skirt of this costume has two 
narrow side gores and a straight breadth behind ; 
the front gore is also very narrow. The fullness 
is all gathered to the back by a drawing string 
across the back about half-way down the skirt. 
Two yards and a half is the average width of the 
widest part of the short skirt, and very short la- 
dies find this too much fullness. The skirt is 
not lined, but is faced deeply with alpaca and 
bound with braid. Most ladies require about two 
inches difference in length between front and 
back breadths of short skirts, but as figures vary, 
there can be no fixed rule. The back breadths 
must be made to clear the ground without dip- 
ping, else the skirt can not be called “ round.” 
The pleated trimming is very deep in front, and 
must extend high enough for its upper edge to 
be hidden by the over-skirt. When the dress is 
all made of one material, it is a good plan to sew 
this over-skirt in with the belt of the lower skirt, 
and baste the lower edge of the revers front on 
the lower skirt; but this is not compulsory, as 
the lower skirt may sometimes be needed for 
other dresses. 

The stylish bouffant over-skirt is very sim- 
ple, and is easily made. The front breadth 
has a seam down the middle, and extends back 
over the hips to the full back breadth; it is 
sloped away sharply from the middle of the 
front, making a bias edge, to which the revers is 
sewed; the revers is then turned upward, piped 
at the top with velvet, and fastened permanently 
on the front breadth with some pleats formed at 











the corner. The back breadth is a very full long 
breadth of double. width goods trimmed with side 
revers formed by the edge of the front revers ; it 
is stitched by machine near the edges, and also 
piped. A large panier bow of velvet lined with 
silk serves to cover the fullness that is massed 
low down across the back; ‘t is also caught up 
in a pouf and given a bouffant effect by tapes 
underneath. Similar over-skirts made in Paris 
are lined with stiff crinoline, but those worn here 
are not quite so bouffant. 

The coat basque has a plain round cuirass 
front with short coat-like side forms behind. 
Additional breadth is cut in the back seams be- 
low the waist line, in order to form two large 
box pleats of the middle forms. Velvet like 
that used for the collar is faced on the cloth be- 
tween these pleats, and has the effect of revers, 
A large button is on each of the two side seams; 
shell, bone, or gilt buttons are most used. Around 
the neck is a standing collar of velvet. To trim 
the waist is a Marie Antoinette collar which 
curves low on the front, and forms a yoke square 
in the back. The close coat sleeves are gather- 
ed at the elbow and have a plain velvet cuff. 
The edges of such basques are faced inside, and 
have two or three rows of stitching an inch 
above the edge, with sometimes a piping on the 
edge. 

ENGLISH COAT, WASHER-WOMAN OVER-SKIRT, AND 
SHORT ROUND SKIRT. 


In the same group with the suit just described 
are illustrated the English coat and washer-wom- 
an over-skirt, of which cut paper patterns are 
also published. The English coat shown in this 
picture is the new fall jacket that may be worn 
with any suit. It is made of gray English home- 
spun cloth like the Cheviots worn by gentlemen, 
and is without trimming other than the velvet 
collar, cuffs, pocket flaps, and buttons; its edges 
are merely stitched by machine. Its beauty 
therefore depends upon its fine fit. The front is 
double-breasted and loose—that is, without darts 
—and has two rows of buttons. The side has a 
coat seam crossing the waist, and this holds the 
velvet pocket flaps which conceal the —- 
a real pocket inserted in a slit beneath. The 
garment is without lining. To strengthen the 
seams they are first sewed on the wrong side, 
then a row of stitching is taken on the right side 
near the seam. The collar, cuffs, and pocket 
flaps have a stiff interlining, and are lined with 
farmer’s satin. Seal brown velvet is used to 
trim the gray cloth used in the coat illustrated. 
The edges are turned up an inch and a half, and 
stitched near the top. Flat horn, shell, or vege- 
table ivory buttons, with eyes in the middle, are 
used. 


The washer-woman over-skirt has a broad space 
turned up on the apron front; if the material is 
different on the wrong side from the right, it is 
cut off and sewed on again with a hidden seam 
near the edge; the right side is then trimmed 
with a bias band of figured velvet, and tacked 
permanently tothe apron breadth. The back is 
a full breadth of double-width goods, caught up 
by tapes to be slightly bouffant. Garnet cache- 
mire des Indes is used in the suit illustrated, and 
the velvet band three inches wide is black, with 
small garnet specks in it. The lower skirt, also 
of the same material, has but one side gore and 
a straight back breadth. It is trimmed with a 
side-pleated flounce. The waist of such a dress 
may be either a pleated basque with yoke or 
else a coat basque. 


FURTHER HINTS. 


The suits illustrated will show the reader how 
plain flat trimmings are to be used on winter 
dresses. It has been already noted how much 
the French modistes use plain edges with ma- 
chine stitching instead of fringes on over-skirts 
and basques, also that bias velvet cut from the 
piece is the stylish border for wool dresses. Next 
in favor are new passementeries that look like 
embroidery, and have the lower edge wrought 
in wall-of-Troy squares; these come in various 
shades of all the stylish cloth colors. The flounces 
of heavy woolens, silks, and velvets are almost 
invariably pleated, but they may be in side pleats 
half an inch broad, in fine knife pleats like crimp- 
ing, in broader kilt pleats, or in flat box pleats, 
or else in clusters of pleats with spaces between. 
They are cut straight across the fabric, are 
hemmed top and bottom by machine, and are 
stitched to the skirt an inch from the top of the 
flounce. 

TOILE DE SANGLIER. 


Toile de sanglier is a name given to a new 
worsted fabric used for stylish costumes for the 
fall and winter. This material is loosely woven, 
wiry, and of rough surface; it comes in all the 
new shades of sapphire blue, turquoise, natio- 
nale, garnet, Bordeaux, bronze, and myrtle green. 
A sapphire suit of this cloth is beautifully made 
up with striped blue velvet. The velvet is in- 
serted in the lower part of the front of the 
basque to suggest a vest, in the way Madame 
Raymond described in her last letter in the Ba- 
zar. This velvet appears also at the top of the 
front and in other parts of the basque, and as a 
border on the over-skirt. 


FRENCH BONNETS. 


The importations of millinery show novelties 
each week. Another new red, which is a brill- 
iant cherry-color, is called Niniche, after a new 
play now on the Paris stage, in which this color 
prevails. It is seen in flowers, especially in the 
silken roses that are of this bright hue, with 
ruby, grenat, and Jacqueminot. The foliage is 
doré (golden), or else of velvet or chenille in 
brownish-green tints. Satin, velvet, silk, and 
chenille are so much used for petals and foliage 
that the duty on artificial flowers has been raised. 
Plush ribbons of No. 12 width are considered 
the most elegant trimmings for velvet and felt 
bonnets. There are also new satin ribbons with 





a gold cord woven in each . This is very 
handsome in black satin ribbon for trimming 
black velvet bonnets on which old gold color is 
used. An Alsacian bow made of India cashmere 
feathers is a novelty for trimming felt bonnets. 
There is also passementerie in India colors that 
is to be laid along the outside of the brim of dark- 
colored felt or beaver bonnets. The feather bon- 
nets are very expensive ; some are of marabout 
feathers, others of the tips of cocks’ plumes, and 
others of very small ostrich tips. A new kind of 
felt bonnet has long smooth hairs adhering to it, 
and is called camel’s-hair felt. This is very hand- 
some in granite-color, trimmed with granite satin 
ribbon and Niniche red. In every collection of 
millinery the all-red bonnets predominate. White 
felt, white satin, plain white silk, and moiré silk 
are used for dress bonnets. Some of these are 
in the Clarissa Harlowe style, with wide flaring 
front merely faced with garnet or with myrtle 
green velvet, and tied on by a band of ribbon 
that passes over the crown. A panache of three 
white feathers is held on the side by a gilt lizard 
or a gilt feather, and a bunch of Jacqueminot 
roses is low down behind the crown. Sometimes 
a tiny bouquet is placed a trifle toward the left 
inside the front. The ribbon trimmings so much 
used are all put on flat, and are sometimes dou- 
bled; almost the only bow or loop used is the 
large Alsacian bow on top. Occasionally striped 
velvet or satin, cut bias from the piece, is put 
quite full around the crown, but it is then usual- 
ly strapped down with bars of gilt or of beads, 
or else it is held by lizards or bees. The striped 
velvet is also effectively used in a wide binding 
on the edge of the brim and inside the front. 
Flowers are in very small bouquets; feathers 
project in the nodding bunches, and these are the 
only trimmings that interfere with the compact 
look of stylish bonnets. Plain felt bonnets have 
bands of feathers made of the golden eyes of 
peacocks’ feathers massed together, or else they 
have an Alsacian bow and strings of satin or of 
plush ribbon, with an India cashmere breast or 
small wing on the side. The bonnets sent over 
by milliners whose styles are most popular with 
American ladies are small and compact, with 
Marie Stuart fronts, small Normandy crowns, and 
close curtain bands. For more dressy bonnets 
a novel shape has the brim fluted in large scal- 
lops that give a most picturesque effect. The 
black velvet bonnets are trimmed with old gold 
satin ribbon that is black on the other side; gold 
lizards hold black plumes on the crown, and the 
scalloped brim is lined with old gold satin. White 
satin bonnets suitable for brides have silver cords 
on the edges and a white ostrich panache. Youth- 
ful bonnets of pale gray felt are bound and 
trimmed with pale blue striped velvet ; inside the 
brim is faced with bronze velvet, and the flowers 
outside are pale blue velvet with bronze chenille 
foliage. The strings are bronze satin ribbon two 
inches wide, on which rest strings of pale bluerib- 
bon only one inch wide. Some very handsome 
black velvet bonnets have for their only trimming 
a gold cord passed around the crown and tied ina 
many-looped Alsacian bow on top. Four strings, 
two of each color, and of two widths, are seen on 
many bonnets. Velvet or satin shirred over the 
entire frame is occasionally seen, but the prefer- 
ence is for plainly covered frames and flat trim- 
mings. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnoip, ConstasBie, & Co.; and A. T. Srewart & 
Co.; Battarp & ; and Worruineron & 
Surru. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. VauGHan, Master of the Temple, formerly 
Head-Master of Harrow School, who has refused 
two bishoprics, said, a few days ago, when deliv- 
ering prizes: ‘ Another great example, and one 
which I see is popular in this hall, is that of the 
Prime Minister of England. [Cheers.] I am 
not a partisan of the ministry of which he is the 
distinguished head, and therefore what I say may 


be supposed to be said from the heart. I say, 
then, that I can not enter into the feelings of 
that Englishman who is not proud of the Prime 


Minister. Humanum est errare. Doubtless he 
is not without his faults, but I venture to say 
that he is a noble example of what Englishmen 
may do by genius, toil, and patience.” What 
pleases the majority of Englishmen in Dis- 
RAELI’s rise is that it is the rise of one of them- 
selves, as it were—of a man who, without adven- 
titious aids of rank or money, has reached the 
very top ofthe tree. Px. was the son of a man- 
ufacturer, but then he was heir to £40,000 a year. 
GLADSTONE was the younger son of a Liverpool 
merchant, but that merchant was a millionaire 
— who could give even his younger sons 
£100,000; but, Cannine@ alone excepted, Dis- 
RABLI is the only man who, without more than a 
comfortable competence, and devoid of political 
— has achieved the position he now en- 
oys. 

—Mrs Mackay, wife of the Bonanza King, has 
a sapphire which was once the property of a Rus- 
sian prince, and it cost her $150,000. Itisan inch 
in diameter. Her pearl necklace cost $100,000, 
and her coral set cost $18,000. 

—Sir Cuaries DILKE was recently asked how 
his house had fared during a storm. ‘ Oh, bad- 
ly,’’ was the reply; ‘“‘ my cistern is the only dry 
place in it!” 

—OLIVER HazarD Perry, a son of the hero 
of Lake Erie, died at Andover, Massachusetts, on 
the 30th of August, aged seventy-six. He was 
formerly in the navy, but resigned and became a 
manufacturer. 

—Here are two new and characteristic “‘ per- 
sonals” of Bismarck, showing how curiously the 
sentimental and kindly traits of his character are 
mingled with humorous and satirical. Notlong 
since, as he and his wife were walking out at 
Kissingen, they saw a family evidently anxious 
to get a good view of the Chancellor, who was 
= about to turn down a private path which 

would reach before his admirers met him. 
The youngest daughter started forward, leaving 
the rest behind. The Princess noticed the girl’s 
timid boldness, and whispered to her husband, 
who at once turned aside and sat down on a rus- 





tic bench by the roadway till the girl had passed 
them, when, rising, he bowed his stateliest bow 
to her, and with a friendly “‘Good-evening, 
miss,” turned down the secluded path, leaving 
his girlish admirer in raptures. At Berlin, dur- 
ing the conferences of 1876 between the three 
Chancellors, Prince GORTCHAKOFF made a par- 
ticularly able, not to say tedious, exposition of 
Russia’s position and policy, to which BisMaRCK 
listened intently; indeed, at last he was seen to 
take up a pencil and take copious notes of the 
speech—a fact which surprised Count ANDRASSY. 
After the conference was over, Prince BISMARCK 
showed him his notes. Page after page of pa- 
per was covered thus: “‘ P—po—pom—pomp— 
pompo—pompou—pom pous—pompou—pompo 
—pomp—pom—po—P,”’ and 30 on ad infinitum. 

—ANNE HAMPTON BREWSTER, in her “ Italian 
Notes’’ to the Philadelphia Hvening Telegraph, 
says : “‘ The death of Cardinal Francut is a great 
gain to Italy and a serious loss to Rome. In six 
months how much that clever diplomatic states- 
man accomplished! He revived the old diplo- 
matic traditions of the papacy, always famous for 
finesse and intelligence. He placed the Church 
en rapport with the great European powers. Ger- 
many and the Holy See, so many years discord- 
ant, have their difficulties smoothed away; a 
concordat is signed, and the exiled bishops re- 
turn to their dioceses. When the news of his 
Eminence’s death reached Berlin, Prince Bts- 
MARCK immediately sent a telegram of condo- 
lence to the Vatican, also a letter of three pages 
deploring the premature death of ‘that great 
statesman,’ as the Prince called the Cardinal. 
This information has been given me by the best 
authority.” Since the days of Cardinal Con- 
SALVI, the courtly, popular Secretary of State to 
Pius VII.—he who arranged so well for the pa- 

cy at the Congress of Vienna in 1815—there 

as not been so able and elegant a Papal Secre- 
tary of State as his late Eminence FrRaNcuHi. 

—Mr. THEODORE A. HaVEMEYER, the Austrian 

consul-general, is the especial admiration of the 
children at Newport, where he is summering; 
and there is good reason for it, as he has a large 
and beautiful flock of his own. He takes the 
little folk of Newport out in his fine coach and 
four, or in his beautiful steam-yacht, the Jdeal, 
and is continuously ministering to their delight 
in some one of the many ways which his kindly 
heart and liberal hand are constantly devising 
and executing. There be consuls-general and 
consuls-general: Mr. HAVEMEYER is one of the 
C.-g'8. 
—The house in which Jonn Knox, the great 
Scotch divine and reformer, lived and died, is 
yet standing in Edinburgh, Old Town. Extend- 
ing over the entire front is this inscription, in 
large Roman letters: “‘ Lufe God abufe all, and 
yi nychtbour as yi self.’’ 

—Mr. James R. KEENE, who has within a year 
or so walked to the front as one of the dealers 
in stocks, has sent $1000 to the Rev. Dr. Drx for 
the Protestant Episcopal Sisters of Charity in 
New Orleans. 

—The Duke of Devonshire’s estate at Chats- 
worth contains 2000 acres, which he retains for 
his private park and flower garden. The park 
is bounded on all sides by hills, which cut it off 
from the rest of the world, and no other house 
than his own can be seen from the windows of 
his grand mansion. His flower garden alone 
comprises 102 acres, wherein sixty laborers are 
constantly employed to keep it in order. The 
remainder of the 2000 acres is all in grass and 
woodland, and stocked with deer. This is said 
to be the finest private residence in Europe. 

—Lady Georotana SEyMouR, widow of the 
late Admiral Sir GzorGe Seymour, died recent- 
ly at Hampton Court Palace, in her eighty-sixth 
—_ and had lived at the palace sixty years. 

he palace is a beautiful edifice, devoted ex- 
clusively as a free residence for widows of per- 
sons who have distinguished themselves in the 

ublic service of England, but who have been 
eft with small pecuniary means. 

—The heirship to the Cuapwick estate, in 
England, which has been in Chancery for over a 
century, is said to have been traced to THomas 
CuapwiIck, of West Philadelphia. The trial of 
the case is to occur at London in October, and 
he has been notified to appear. The fortune 
reaches the enormous sum of $37,500,000. 

—Professor OWEN, superintendent of the Nat- 

ural History Department of the British Museum, 
who is the latest ‘‘ Celebrity at Home,” in the 
London World, is hardly more revered as a phi- 
losopher than loved asaman. ‘ Endowed with 
a buoyant temperament, his never-failing good 
humor and genial spirit have made him the 
friend of those whose study has been rather liv- 
ing man than fossil mammalia. In pleasant 
Sheen Lodge men of letters have ever been as 
welcome as men of science, and the cozy room 
in which his predecessor entertained Sir WaLTER 
Scorr has echoed the laughter of Dickens and 
the quiet chuckle of THackeRay. ‘I am sor- 
ry,’ Professor OWEN tells us, ‘that I have no 
more claret of THACKERAY’S particular bin left. 
He Neda know, an accomplished gourmet, 
loving g claret as the choicest of delicacies. 
Once, to please him, I obtained some of the best 
through the kindness of a sometime fellow-stu- 
dent at the Jardin des Plantes, whose parents 
were wine-growers in the Gironde, and whose 
friendship outlasted our studies under Cuvimr. 
Nothing gave me greater pleasure than to watch 
THACKERAY’S thorough enjoyment of the mag- 
nificent wine my friend obtained forme. He in- 
sisted on its being treated with the reverence 
due to its exalted rank. He loved to observe 
the bottle placed within moderate range of the 
fire, and to note that the corks were drawn at 
the proper interval before the wine was put upon 
the table. And then the expression of his ace 
at the second glass! Such thorough apprecia- 
tion, such complete satisfaction! It was a great: 
er pleasure to see him drink his favorite claret 
than to taste it myself.’ Far from self-indulgent, 
Professor Owen yet regards dinner as the last 
great event of the day. Anxious, as his life tes- 
tifies, to get as much work out of himself as pos- 
sible, he believes that this result is best obtain- 
ed by confining working hours to the daylight. 
Hale and hearty at his advanced age, he attrib- 
utes much of his vigor to persistent abstinence 
from the ‘midnight oil.’ A stiff day’s work, 
broken by no heavier luncheon than a biscuit 
and a glass of claret and water, is closed by din- 
ner and early bed. In the morning he is awake 
and abroad, a diligent disciple of Izaak WALTON. 
Rod in hand he may be seen i the wa- 
ter-side—not in quest of strange fishes, but ofa 
heavy basket; not in the spirit of an ichthyolo- 
gist, but of a sportsman.” 
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Border for Altar Cloths, Church Vestments, 
etc.—White Embroidery on Linen. 

Tats border is worked on linen with medium-sized flax 
thread. Having transferred the design to the material, run 
the outlines with cotton, and button-hole stitch them with me- 
dium-sized thread. The eyelet-holes are overcast with similar 
thread. For the connecting bars stretch the working thread 
back and forth from one outline to another, and cover it with 
button-hole stitches. Inside of the design figures embroider 
the foundation in herring-bone, chain, knotted, button-hole, 
satin, and cross stitch, and in point Russe, and work the dif- 
ferent lace stitches with similar thread. After. finishing the 
embroidery, cut away the foundation between the design 


figures, 
Wall Basket. 


Ts wall basket is made of white perforated board. The 
open-work front is run with a ravelled strip of blue faille an 


Fig. 1.—Monoaram. 
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Design For ToweELs, Tivies, rtc.—Dovusie Satin Srircu 
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pink and blue silk are knotted into the points on the bottom 
of the front. The back of the basket is lined with blue 
faille below the open-work edge, which is bordered with a 
double strip of blue faille, ravelled out on the edges and 
stitched on with pink filling silk. Trim the edge also with 
pink buttons as shown by the illustration. On the wrong 
side paste a piece of card-board, which is covered on the 
outside with pressed paper. 


Design for Towels, Tidies, etc.—Double Satin 
Stitch and Holbein-Work. 
Tus embroidery is worked on coarse linen with blue cot- 
ton in double satin stitch and in Holbein-work, so as to look 
alike on both sides. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
TuEsE monograms are worked with white and colored 
cotton in satin, tent, and knotted stitch, 


Brush Basket. 


Tue back of this basket is of pasteboard, covered on both 
sides with claret-colored velvet. At the top is an open-work 
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border on the wrong 
side set a ruche of claret- 
colored satin ribbon seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. For 
the front cut of velvet one piece 
of suitable depth and width, and 


a by the illustration. 
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Fig. 1.—Borver ror Trvres, Cusnions, erc,—Wuite Design ror CusHion, 


TABLE-CovER, ETC. 
EmBROIweERY. APPLICATION 


Emsrowwery. EMBROIDERY. 
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on this set two borders run with 
chenille. Finish the upper edge 
of the velvet with a ruche, gather 
the under edge, and sew it to 
i, the back so that two pockets 
(en I) are formed as shown by 
' | . | the illustration. _ The 
Ne | seam is covered with 
ruches of claret- 
Fig. 1.—Borper ror Torerre Racks, Er¢.—Satin colored satin rib- 
anp Tent Stitch EmBromvery. bon. On the 
sides and at 
the bottom are set bows and on the back loops of ribbon for 
hanging up the basket. 


Borders for Toilette Racks, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue border Fig. 1 (which was shown on the tooth- 
brush rack on page 605 of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XI.) 
is worked on white cloth, which is pinked on the 
edges. Having transferred the design to the 
material, work the leaves and middle orna- 





























three - quarters wide. Arrange 
this strip as shown by the illus- 
tration, and trim the bow with 

loops of red satin ribbon and 
with flowers of different 
colors. 


Satin Ribbon and 
Lace Cravat 

Bow. Fig. 2.—Borper ror Towetre Racks, erc.—Satin 
ARRANGE Sritcu anp Point Russe Emprorpery. 

this bow 

on a stiff lace foundation an inck and three-quarters wide and 
four inches and a half long, of loops and ends of dark blue 

satin ribbon two inches wide, guipure lace two inches and a 
half wide, and a strip of crépe lisse two inches and a half 

wide, edged with lace. A brooch pin serves for fast- 
ening the bow. 





Monograms, Figs. 1-3. 
THE monograms Figs. 1 and 2 are work- 
ed with white and Turkish red cotton in 


Desien ror News- 
PAPER Rack.—Satin 
AND Tent Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—Monocram, 





Fig. 3.—Monogram, 


Fig. 1.—Brown Straw Bonner. 





Fig. 2.—Yerttow Straw Bonner. 
ment in satin 
stitch with olive 
green silk in sev- 


satin, tent, and knot- 
ted stitch. The mon- 





eral shades, and 
work the vines in 
tent stitch. For 
the stems sew on 
gold cord with fine 
yellow silk. 

The border Fig. 
2 is worked on 
white cloth with 
pale blue and 
pink silk in sat- 
in, chain, and 
knotted stitch, 
and with gold 
cord overcast on 
the foundation 
with black silk. 


Lady’s and 
Girl’s Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1. — Gros 
Grain DINNER 
Dress. The skirt 
of this gray gros 
grain dress is trim- 
med witha narrow 
and wide pleated ruffle of the material and white 
lace. The polonaise, which is buttoned behind, 
is cut in deep scallops as shown by the illustra- 
tion, bound with gray satin, and trimmed with 
bows of the same material and pleated ruffles of 
gros grain. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Grr rrom 9 To 11 Years 
op. This gray camel’s-hair dress is composed 
of a skirt and polonaise. The skirt is trimmed 
with a box-pleated flounce headed with a side- 
pleated ruche of the material. The polonaise, 
cut square in the neck, is buttoned in front at 
the left side, and is trimmed with a piping and 
bows of blue faille, camel’s-hair ruffles, and 
blue crochet buttons. The fronts of the polo- 
naise end in scarfs, and are fastened above the 
pleated back by a knot of blue faille. 


Crérr Lisse, Lace, anp 
Rippon Cravat Bow. 


Design for Newspaper Rack.—Satin 
and Tent Stitch Embroidery. 
Tuts design is worked on blue faille in satin 
and tent stitch, and in point Russe. For the 
flowers use red shaded silk and for the stamens 
yellow silk. The leaves, veins, and stems are 
worked with olive green shaded silk. 


Crépe Lisse, Lace, and Ribbon Cravat 
Bow. 

Ts cravat bow consists of a bias strip of 
white crépe lisse four inches and a half wide 
and twenty inches long, rounded off on the ends, 
and edged all around with lace an inch and 
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Fig. 1—Gros Grain Divyer Dress. Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 9 To 11 YEARS oLp, 


Figs. 1 anp 2,—LADY’S AND GIRL’S DRESSES, 





ogram Fig. 3 is work- 
ed in satin stitch 
with white embroid- 
ery cotton. 


Brown Straw 
Bonnet. 

Tus bonnet has 
a high pointed 
crown and _ rolled 
brim turned up high- 
er on the right side 
than on the left, and 
edged with gold 
eord. The trimming 
is composed of 
brown gros grain 
laid around the 
crown in folds and 
puffs, and two os 
trich feathers of the 
same color. 


Yellow Straw 
Bonnet. 


‘ 


Satin Rrepon anp Lace Ts 


flaring brim 
of this bonnet is 
higher in front than 
on the sides, and is faced with black velvet. 
A short ostrich tip curls over the front of the 
brim, and a long white ostrich feather trims 
the left side of the bonnet. Loops and ends 
of white gros grain and pins with large gilt 
heads complete the trimming. 


Cravat Bow. 


Borders for Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 620. 
Turse borders are worked in overcast and 
button-hole stitch with fine cotton, and are 
filled with lace stitches. 


Design for Cushion, Table-Cover, etc. 
Application Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 620. 

Tus design, of which the illustration shows 
a quarter section in full size, is worked on a 
foundation of violet velvet in application of 
ivory gros grain. Having transferred the de- 
sign to the material, cut the design figures and 
border of gros grain, observing the illustration, 
and paste them on the foundation. Edge all 
the application figures with fine gold cord, 
which is overcast on the foundation with fine 
silk, The star figures inside of the cross are 
edged with a double gold thread overcast with 
yellow silk. The single rays of the star are 
defined with point Russe stitches, and the 
centre is worked in satin stitch with gold 
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thread, Stretch similar threads crosswise on the 
foundation between the star figures, fasten the 
intersecting points with cross stitches, and work 
the point Russe stitches with gold thread. Over- 
east the gold cord on the inside of the applica- 
tion in the cross on the foundation with pale 
green silk and on the outside with pale blue silk, 
at the same time fastening in a thread of silk of 
the same color, and trim the application also 
through the middle with a gold thread overcast 
with green silk. For sewing the gold cord on 
the application figures between the arms of 
the cross use blue silk, for the twelve-cornered 
figures pale green, and for the figure between 
these pink silk, and stitch the silk ground with 
silk of the same color, The gold cord bordering 
the rounded application figure, which is cut in 
one piece, is overcast with pink silk, and the dots 
are sewed on with blue silk. In the corner fig- 
ures use pink silk for the clover leaves, blue silk 
for the side figures, and green silk for the middle 
figure, and work the dots in satin stitch with gold 
thread. The gold threads which edge the rectan- 
gular application figures in the corners of the 
design are sewed on with green silk. The velvet 
ground is embroidered in point Russe with gold 
thread. 


Borders for Tidies, Cushions, ete.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 620. 


Turse borders are worked on coarse linen with flax 
thread, No. 60. In the border Fig. 1 work the star fig- 
ures and all the close figures in satin stitch. For the 
figures composed of stair lines pierce the linen with a 
stiletto and overcast the holes with flax thread. The 
large eyelet-holes and oblong holes are worked in a 
similar manner. 

The border . 2 is worked in the same manner as 
the border Pig. - For the open-work figures, which 
are partly embroidered in point d’esprit, draw out al- 
ways three threads of the material, letting three threads 
stand, as seen in the illustration. Having carefully 
cut off the ravelled —— overcast the raw edge and 
the threads which Ray ~4 —- = : qe 

uares partly in point d’esp: partly with tw: 
burs of similar thread. 








TREASURES. 
L 

A marpen sitting at the close of day 

Within the shadow of a rose-wreathed bower, 
Deep-brooding o’er a soul that’s away, 

While fall her tears upon a faded flower— 
That sweet forget-me-not, thrice precious now, 
Since Death has set his seal upon the giver’s brow! 


Yet though the floweret now has lost its blue, 
Thongh dull and dead are its once-lustrous eyes, 
It gives the maid a peace she never knew— 
ot even when ‘twas pluck’d ’neath summer skies: 
It leads her from the darkness of the tomb 
To him in that bright land where flowers are aye 
in bloom. n 


A mother gazing on a carl of gold, 

Or on two little shoes of brightest pink, 
Which tell her of the time she did enfold 

Close in her breas' r heart about to sink— 
Her biue-eyed boy the angels claimed one night: 
The Lord had need of him where all is love light. 


But soon the fond one sees in her despair 
That in His love and wisdom God hath riven 
Her boy from her; and that the golden hair 
She treasures is her angel-child’s in heaven; 
And that the little feet those shoes once shod 
bound now with the sandals of the love of God. 


: IIL 

An aged man with waving, silver’d hair— 
A rosy child asleep upon his knee— 

Breathing with peace-throned smile a tender prayer, 
Then wrapt in some ecstatic reverie, 

A precious casket of the by-gone years 

Within his band, and wan leaves wet with sacred 

tears. 


The child is all unconscious as he sleeps 
That he’s a link in that great golden chain 
Which joins each blessed one who 1 — 
Around his ndsire, in the heavenly in. 
The old man knows not what his life might be 
But for those treasures and that child upon his knee. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIL. 
WITH VISORS DOWN. 


Tne Minister’s study: the Grange: Night. Mr. 
Garland writing ; his looks troubled and care-worn. 
A death-like stillness, all of the household having 
retired to rest. There is that sullen, mysterious 
hush which forebodes coming ill, when we are 
unable to account for the weighing down of the 
spirits, and receive warning of imminent peril. 
But the Minister’s face had never been graver 
ahd more thoughtfully majestic than on this 
night, alone in his study, calm, composed, pre- 
pared for battle. It was known to him that he 
had the World, hitherto at his feet, arrayed 

inst him in bitter warfare; the Flesh, for 
which he had so often sacrificed himself, had re- 
vealed itself his perjured ally; the Devil, with 
whom he had struggled until faint, was become 
the marshaller of forces of stupendous influ- 
ence, to blast his character and reputation. One 
against legions; no wonder he looked grave, 
was solemnly in earnest! 

He knew himself to be toppling upon the ped- 
estal; that the lies set floating were in the cur- 
rent of common talk; the grand unsullied minis- 
try the garment for vulgar soiling; his lofty life 
the subject for ribald insult ; his self-denying de- 
votion held up as hypocrisy. He knew it. Mem- 
bers leaving the church, absence of communi- 
cants, coolness of the office-bearers, turning away 
of friends, pointing of the public, significant re- 
moval of his books from the shop windows of the 
town, respectful intimation from his Brighton 
housekeeper of her wish to resign her duties, 
and cancelling of an engagement to lecture. Ay, 
it is soon done; yet thus far it was but ramor— 
a brave defiance, a challenge daring and heroic 
as any attributed to the classical champions of 
Christendom—and honor might be saved. He 
was not fighting in the dark; he knew his foes, 
and verily they were powerful, that threefold 
combination. But he was neither intimidated 








nor overwhelmed, for, after all, he felt that he 
had been waging war with Hydra from the be- 
ginning. A man of this stamp, who could enter 
so fearlessly upon the most open and exposed of 
all public relationships with a mighty and tena- 
cious purpose at heart, would not abandon the 
field though scarred by many wounds, nor ever 
yield but with his life. 

“Tt has hitherto been a contest, Mr. Barnard, 
at a safe distance. You have brought it close; 
perhaps it is as well, we shall finish it the soon- 
er.” He spoke aloud, his hand upon his brow, 
his face bowed low. The speech was answered. 
The time for which his enemy had waited had 
arrived. Having entered unheard, by way of 
the moat and secret passage, he had been con- 
templating the Minister with folded arms, haugh- 
ty, determined. 

“The sooner—this night !” 

The Minister turned a degree colder. Look- 
ing wearily up— 

“This is something fresh. Intrusion into my 
very house and private apartment.” 

“T have not the word ‘ Privacy’ written on my 
notes, Lionel Travers, where you are concerned. 
The intimacy between us is too delicate to admit 
of any such barrier.” 

“Nay, but God forbid there should be any in- 
timacy between us, Sir! Our paths lie distinct 
and wide apart.” 

Both were collected, and both were coldly 
courteous. 

“They cross to-night! I’ve a little outstand- 
ing account, which, if you please, we’ll settle up.” 

Impatiently indicating a chair, the Minister laid 
down his pen with characteristic precision. “I 
am ready to hear any thing you have to say, Sir.” 

“You probably imagined, until seeing me that 
day in the chemist’s shop, that I was convenient- 
ly absent in another hemisphere, or elsewhere ?” 

“T thought it more likely you were safely in the 
hands of the police.” 

Mr. Barnard bowed. “ Disdainful as of old, 
Sir. Your clerical life has not sweetened your dis- 
position.” 

“Toward you, no! The minister is yet a man, 
and by his manhood loathes the villainous mis- 
creant now in his presence.” 

“Steady does it, reverend Sir, or by jingo you'll 
make me speak my mind!” 

“Do so. If truthfully, it will be the first time 
in your life.” 

Mr. Barnard looked at his antagonist with lei- 
surely admiration. 

“You'll die fighting.” 

“T shall die at my post.” 

“A defensive one just now, eh, Mr. Westley 
Garland ?” 

“ Always a defensive one; it is the stationary 
position of a minister of the Gospel.” 

“Or the minister ef any thing else, I take it. 
I've been ina state of siege and defense all my life. 
But allow me to explain the purport of my trip to 
Hawkingdean. Business, Sir! I’m all business! 
You have, no doubt, been surprised and gratified 
that there has been no attempt at interference 
with you in your present avocation? Don’t inter- 
rupt me; because you have, any man would. I 
credit you with the feelings of h ity, 
notwithstanding your late exalted position: ob- 
serve the ‘late’—it exists no longer, or won’t to- 
morrow if we don’t come to terms, for your hold 
upon the ecelesiastici is ticklish, Sir, or I’m no mis- 
erable sinner. Your progress has been watched 
with keen interest by those of your friends who, 
standing aloof from you, have sympathized with 
your indefatigable perseverance in amassing treas- 
ure. I do assure you upon this matter we are in 
accord. This is the business I have come upon, 
to negotiate with a man of substance, Sir—a man 
of substance. I sojourn at the leading hostelry 
of this charming village. To simplify matters, 
you will hand over to me and the firm I have the 
honor to represent all moneys standing to your 
account in the Brighton and London banks ; you 
will then be at liberty to accept a curacy under 
one of our estimable colonial Bishops, or—and 
this I commend to your notice in consequence of 
your success among the heathen at home—as a 
missionary. With your enterprise you would doa 
large amount of good among the blacks.” 

“T have heard you out, Sir—” 

“No, I have not finished yet, but pray go on 
with what you were about to say.” 

“T do not know where your rapacity will end.” 

“ With—your—all.” 

“T should have thought the extent of my suf- 
ferings—the utter wreck of myself and home, the 
loss of every farthing, of honor, of my dear wife 
and child—would have satisfied even you.” 

“ Excuse me ; there you run on a false track. I 
am not despotic, nor of the school. The major- 
ity of persons, indeed, vote me an exceedingly 
pleasant person for a man of business; the im- 
pending transaction with yourself is purely a mat- 
ter of business.” 

“There is no transaction pending with me, Sir, 
nor is there likely to be. Your extortionate de- 
mané will be forgotten directly your odious pres- 
ence is withdrawn.” 

“*Hard words break no bones,’ as my grand- 
mother said to me when she gave me a severe 
thrashing after ae at me foran hour. You 
are, of course, aware of the ugly things the good 
people are sa of you. I can’t tell whether 
true or false, but I do know human nature to be 
singularly frail. If, however, you’ve done all they 
say about you, all J can say is that you’re an out- 
and-outer. Under these circumstances, a word I 
have it in my power to speak will settle Westley 
Garland, the sometime popular preacher, forever. 
I have but to declare that he has been living and 
preaching under an assumed name, and to expose 
the antecedents of this twofold person, in order to 
lead to his uncommonly rapid exit. It is on the 
ecard that I do this, failing your compliance with 
the delicate request before named. I rely upon 
your Pete sense to avert this contingency.” 

“ Which it will not, Sir. You are at liberty to 








publish any thing concerning myself that you 
please ; such threats carry no weight. Indeed, that 
you should threaten at all is a matter of perfect 
indifference. I believe the English people regard 
a man’s work before his name, and so long as he 
be known as Christian, that surname is sufficient 
warranty for their esteem. As to the rest, I am 
not sure but Lionel Travers will gain as many 
sympathizing friends as does his better self. 
Names are but husks, that drop off and grow 
again, renewing their little day according to the 
part we play. My reputation can be safely left 
to take care of itself ; if worthy at all, slander will 
not hurt it.” 

How oppressively silent the room seemed be- 
tween the intervals of their talking! 

“ Anticipating some such indifference to public 
opinion—a great mistake where a man holds the 
future in the hollow of his hand—I have taken 
steps to submit another argument, one that will 
carry greater weight. Your child is in my power, 
and in safe-keeping.” 

The countenance of the Minister was convulsed 
with pain, and for an instant he did not reply. 
Then he said, 

“T am sorry for that, Noel Barnard.” 

“So am I; it’s the only one thing I am tender 
about. It was, however, a politic step, and she 
has been well cared for. A man must be con- 
siderably worse than I am to harm one like her.” 

“Tthank you. Up to this time I have thought 
you entirely without pity ; but I suppose the acme 
of baseness is not yet exemplified.” 

“IT should like you to know my lawyer. Should 
that worthy ever dissolve with me, he is specially 


retained for the Infernal Circuit. He’s a useful. 


man at keeping a concern together—very. My 
lawyer will do himself the pleasure of waiting 
upon you any time you may appoint for transfer 
of the cash, when also Miss Travers shall be at 
your disposal.” 

“You are very considerate. If I understand 
you aright, I am to beggar myself at your bid- 
ding to recover my child ?” 

“And preserve your good name in your pres- 
ent field of action.” 

“ After which I am expected to quit the coun- 
try—in fact, leave you free to enjoy your spoil ?” 

“You put it with singular felicity, Sir; at the 
same time with a slight disregard for the laws of 

liteness.” 

“T will introduce the laws of politeness to your 
notice now. You were once acquainted with a 
man named Beech, I believe ?” 

The Minister’s eyes, scathing as the lightning, 
fixed his opponent. Barnard turned restlessly, 
then drew his chair closer to the writer’s table, 
and looked at the stern, handsome face curiously. 

“ A man of that name was once in my employ.” 

“ A closer union than that linked you, Noel Bar- 
nard; you were fellow-convicts at Swan River !” 

The long, thin face of the other became of a 
ghastly hue. 

“From whence you escaped, in company with 
your comrade—both branded felons!” 

He neither spoke nor moved; but, as though 
fascinated, his eyes never left the face of the 
Minister, who was sadly in earnest, andcalm. No 
shadow of exultation crossed his brow. 

“ Beech is dead. He died penitent; and I was 
happy to take his hand as I would that of a 
friend, not for the confidence made me on his 
death-bed, but because of that penitence which 
makes us all stand upon equal ground.” 

It was no news to Barnard that the man was 
dead. For his own safety’s sake he had decided 
that to be necessary long ago; but that the Min- 
ister should have been with him in his dying mo- 
ments so impressed the half-gypsy with omen- 
like significance that he gloomily muttered, 

“Seems like fate, don’t it ?” 

“ Well, you are very likely to take that view of 
it; to me it demonstrates the inscrutable, retrib- 
utive judgment of God.” 

“Turning of the tables, eh, Lionel ?” 

His keenly glittering eyes were all about him 
now. He was at bay at last. 

“There is neither malice nor revenge in my 
heart. Out of the evil you wrought He brought 
forth good; for those who have suffered, very 
many have had cause to rejoice; for the pain in- 
flicted upon my poor wife and child, another be- 
sides yourself is culpable, and as he hopes for 
pardon and extenuation, so he now extenuates 
and pardons you. For the rest, you will restore 
every farthing of which you have wronged me, 
together with Eagle Hall, by consent of the own- 
er, which I am satisfied you will have no difficulty 
in gaining, accompanied by a document, signed 
by you, declaring upon oath in the presence of 
two witnesses, professional gentlemen of hi 
standing, that I have been the victim of conspir- 
acy and fraud, and am innocent of all the misde- 
meanors imputed to me. You will cause my lit- 
tle girl to be brought to this house to-morrow. 
If the address of my wife is known to you, I 
require it at your hands. When this is all trans- 
acted, I will permit you to leave the country, safe 
and free to pursue your business in other lands, 
where, if conducted upon an honorable basis, 
there is no reason why you should not acquire a 
far larger fortune than you have ever succeeded 
in making by dishonest ability and accomplished 
villainy. You were commending our black breth- 
ren to my interest. I do not return the compli- 
ment, but I advise retirement to some continent 
where your genius will have space to expand 
without injury to your fellow-creatures, and where 
character passes through transition stages with- 
out risk to others during the process.” 

Mr. Barnard heard the Minister to the end of 
his address; it was impossible to tell the effect 
of the arraignment, the judgment, or the sentence; 
he betrayed no emotion, nor, beyond an extra sal- 
lowness of complexion, evinced any feeling. The 
Minister was accustomed to taking the law into 
his own hands ; he now did so without any hesi- 
tation, and certainly without compunction. Jus- 
tice represented a great deal to him, mercy a 





great deal more. He would rather see this man, 
or a worse than this, leave the land unharmed, 
with the possible prospect of amending his ways 
and performing some worthier part, than consign 
him to the merciless rigor of inexorable law; in 
other words, Westley Garland was in the service 
of Christ, not Cesar. The source of his mercy 
was the source of his fearlessness, and in his 
struggle against sin he would overcome the World, 
subdue the Flesh, and send the Devil about his 
business. 

The accused for some time made no reply; his 
mind was busy with that period of his life recall- 
ed so abruptly, but which had flashed back to 
him with vivid outline. He saw again the man- 
acled gang going forth, two and two, under the 
supervision of men armed with double-barrelled 
guns, who sat about on gates, or stumps, or 
clumps, all the time of the weary watch, while 
the convicts worked road-making, sometimes with 
mocking ridicule of their weaponed guards, al- 
ways with scowling, revengeful looks. No talk- 
ing was allowed between the convicts, but, while 
working, they acquired a Masonic language, and 
by sign conversed together unknown to their 
guards; sometimes, by practice of silent, move- 
less lips, interchanging looks of terrible signifi- 
cance, more fraught with ominous meaning than 
very long discussions ; a speech of life and death 
invariably. By such means he and his comrade 
had planned a rush, and with mighty speed they 
sprang from the plot where they worked, leaping 
the scrub with giant bounds, and crouching flat 
while the first volley rattled above them; then 
up, clearing whole ridges of sand, and falling 
alongside while a repeated volley scoured the 
space; then up again, fleet like the wind, crawl- 
ing behind the sheltering mallee while a third 
volley pursued them ; then off for the open coun- 
try! Shouting of the followers becoming fainter, 
and finally ceasing; on for the barren level, miles 
and miles in extent, until the welcome shepherd's 
hut is reached, when they are safe. The grazier 
possessing the run has various huts used by his 
shepherds, two to each hut; these being away 
the greater part of the day with their flocks, 
leave at the hut a man called the hut-keeper, who 
cooks for them and helps in various ways, and 
who is the most lonesome and wretched being on 
the face of the earth, and more often than not an 
escaped convict himself; anyway, he never fails 
to aid prisoners escaping; and when they are 
hiding by day in the bush, while the shepherds 
are away, bears to them provisions and drink, and 
furnishes them with coarse shirts and blouses in 
place of the convict garb marked with the red 
letters “ P.S.,” meaning Perth Stockade. Should 
pursuit follow them close, they are hidden away 
in the hollow of the blue-gum tree, thousands of 
which are found in all directions, and whose 
trunks would at one time have sheltered all Swan 
River Settlement. The timely help of the hut- 
man also extends to furnishing them with a billy 
and a pannikin for the carriage of their provis- 
ions and water, and, where he can spare it, a 
small hatchet, known there as a tomahawk. Thus 
accoutred, the escaped convict follows the coast 
by day, the tea-tree and mallee scrub affording 
covers and, when resting, shade; by night he 
takes to the road, when proportionately greater 
progress is made, the sand cliffs skirting the 
coast to some extent retarding it. Their great- 
est difficulty is in the matter of water; it is a 
thirsty route of many hundreds of sandy, desert 
miles ; thus their journeying is timed, if possible, 
to camp each night by a pond (there called wa- 
ter-holes) or creek. Time is told by the South- 
ern Cross at night, this and the whole body of 
planets there appearing of resplendent brilliancy. 
Often has Barnard recalled those night-marches 
when the white Magellanic clouds tantalized them 
with silver promise, and it seemed as though the 
horrible pilgrimage never would be over; often 
has he heard in imagination the strange night 
noises that used to render the way fiendish even 
to one of his nerve—the curlew, screaming like 
some woman in a paroxysm of pain, a creature 
never seen, but heard with a vengeance; the 
laughing-jackass, a bird like our kingfisher, of 
a grayish-brown, notorious for the most diabolic- 
al yell of hilarity known, the bird no one kills, 
since it enjoys the reputation of destroying the 
snakes; the mopoke, an owl-like bird, with a 
note resembling that of a loud cuckoo in an 
echoing vault; and other odd sounds helping to 
make the nightly orchestra below the Southern 
Cross an uncommonly hideous one. 

There was a terrible distance to go before Ade- 
laide was reached. The ters were few and 
far between; some poor wretch looking for work, 
with whom they unhesitatingly shared rations; a 
man searching for his horses astray in the bush; 
some shepherd tramping on for a fresh track ; or 
a drove of stock horses, without shoes, the breed 
trained for hunting cattle in the bush and upon 
the great plateau of grass land, with them a 
couple of rough drivers, pushing on for distant 
farms, who greeted the wayfarers with a jovial 
cheer natural to the Western Australian breeder : 
on their saddles before them were heavy hobbles 
—a strong iron instrument upon the handcuff 
principle, used for securing the horses, and which 
sent a cold thrill through the tramping com- 
rades, hot as was the way. Several times they 
came upon a camp of blacks, the males being 
away hunting, leaving the old men and the fe- 
males, called in that part “lubras,” who received 
them kindly. Occasionally a team of two bul- 
locks yoked to a dray lumbered along the road- 
way. If they approached a hut it was with cau- 
tion, and they never disclosed their b 
unless the “old lag” in charge made the sign 
known to them. Foot-sore and hungry they now 
possessed their liberty, and it atoned for all they 
suffered. Starve they could not while the spe- 
cies of cypress known as the wild cherry grew 
on the way, its refreshing green a delight to the 
eye, its taste and sustenance pleasant and invig- 
orating, and known from its poisonous fac-simile 
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by the singularity of its stone growing outside ; 
while the great spreading box-tree shed its man- 
na in their very path, which they mixed with 
wattle-gum, also plentiful, rolled into balls, stored 
in their pannikins, and ate when hungry. They 
also experienced the mortification of finding the 
apples — dazzling-looking fruit — which, when 
gathered, are only wood, setting Gypsy Noel, who 
had despoiled many an orchard in old England, 
swearing finely. 

Rivers were followed until they could cross on 
the sand, where, as is often the case, the bed 
was left dry under the severe drought. 

Diversion they had also: a kangaroo drove 
would appear, two great ones in front followed 
by all the others very much according to size, a 

rocession of leaping eccentricity that tickled Mr. 
rnard’s fancy immensely. The long lizard 
(called by the native the ’guana), speckled like 
the tree upon which it is found, amused them for 
hours. The lively insect known as the bull-dog 
likewise afforded some excitement; it is a long 
red ant, with a black head, and its sting is a mild 
edition of the wasp’s. Occasionally a great black 
snake would draw itself sluggishly across their 
path. Once Barnard was bitten, and his treat- 
ment thereof was characteristic of the man’s 
cool clinging to dear life: opening a clasp-knife, 
he cut out the bite, and in the notch filled gun- 
powder, then lighting a match, blew out the 
flame, placed the red end upon the powder, and 
with set teeth awaited the explosion which was 
to save his life. It is the common remedy in the 
West, and, of course, leaves the victim greatly 
exhausted; but tea and brandy, the favorite 
drink, and to be found in every hut, soon re- 
vives him. 

it all came back to his mind while the Minis- 
ter was speaking, all that horrible time of escape, 
and he could recall the delight with which the 
muddy roads and fences, way-side public-houses 
and outlying farms, were reached, telling of Ad- 
elaide. And this Minister had it in his power to 
cause his return thither, or perchance to a more 
terrible place still—this man who had suffered 
agonies at his hands, whom he had beggared and 
defamed! True, he bade him simply make com- 
mon honorable restitution,-mere ordinary fair 
reparation, and then go elsewhere and conduct 
his business upon an honest basis; but such 
clement, compassionate dealing was so foreign 
to Noel Barnard’s apprehension he failed to be- 
lieve in it, and judging his opponent’s principles 
by his own, had no doubt of its being a ruse to 
obtain an admission of the tremendous fraud 
perpetrated upon Lionel Travers, and the sys- 
tematic attempt to defame the character of West- 
ley Garland, having gained which, with the res- 
titution of all, he would turn upon himself and 
make use of Beech’s confession to wreak a re- 
venge in full. “But no you don’t; I’ve not fin- 
ished with you yet, my friend!” Saying which 
to himself, he rose, and standing, with deadly re- 
straint upon any conflicting passions, he replied 
to the Minister’s more than earthly leniency with 
cold cynical irony : 

“So you propose my leaving your country, in 
which it seems to me there was just room for 
one of us to govern, but not both. Well, I 
shouldn’t break my heart over doing so, Mr. 
Westley Garland, for a more boggy, foggy, pes- 
tiferous potato plot does not exist. In the cities 
ene is smoke-dried as a haddock, and in the coun- 
try one needs the constitution of a rhinoceros. 
It is termed by your Exeter Hall friends ‘a fa- 
vored land.’ I could amend that panegyric by 
pronouncing it to be suffering from overcrowd- 
ing, avariciousness, gluttony, vulgarity, supersti- 
tion, bad manners, blighted affection, and tea- 
drinking. I could assert that it is overrun with 
monopoly, eaten up by immorality, and inhabited 
by old maids, doctors, publicans, and people sup- 
ported by charity. Falseness is upon the face 
of it, and every man-jack rotten to the core; the 
women are all faithless, and the children story- 
tellers; the laundresses are dishonest, and com- 
merce is a stark adulterator rampant wherever a 
line of bricks disfigures the landscape. For my 
part, with my tender conscience, I’d rather be the 
sovereign of the open and frank nomads, with- 
out tithe, tax, vote, vaccination, fires, explosion, 
smashes, colliery massacres, late hours, music 
halls, social vice, tinselled virtue, potted meats, 
and co-operative stores, than of a hundred such 
favored lands, if I was obliged to take with them 
all the hollowness and sham, artificiality and hy- 
pocrisy, which go to make up the glory here.” 

Having thus asserted his warfare with the in- 
stitutions of civilization, the speaker, turning a 
more ghastly hue, and with a change of tone to 
resolute defiance, declared war to the knife with 
the calm, wearied-looking man, with whom he 
was now having a hand-to-hand encounter. 

“ Before leaving your ‘favored land,’ however, 
or your favored company, I’ll trouble you for the 
Beech document, since you've introduced the 
question of documents. You who know what it 
is to feel uncomfortable with some such ticklish 
death-warrant in view will readily imagine I can 
not leave this place without it; you know me too 
well to doubt my meaning.” He had advanced 
a step nearer, the glare of a Cain in the cruel 
eyes, the teeth meeting with that ominous click 
which with Noel Barnard always meant mischief ; 
his hand was gripped murderously; his breath 
came short as that of a beast of prey crouching 
to spring upon the foe. Yes, Westley Garland 
knew the meaning, and experienced the awful 
feeling one so finely and delicately strung expe- 
riences when confronted by one who would take 
a life to secure future safety. His was not the 
sinew of an athlete; but old exercises at Oxford 
were by no means forgotten, and he would de- 
fend himself with as determined courage from 
the attack of the murderer as from that of the 
slanderer. He arose also, very pale, but collected. 

“The last time you threatened me, and indeed 
personally assaulted me, was in a dull Devon 
lane, with a burly coward at your back, and my 





that you are! Now beware, or, by the Master I 
serve, I will lay you at my feet, and give your 
body to the moat you have used toward again 
effecting my ruin!” 

The half-gypsy stood glaring upon this aroused 
lion with fierce disdain. The antagonist would 
have it settled, then, one way or the other? So 
be it! With an enraged spring and the grip of 
a giant he was upon fragile Lionel, who stagger- 
ed, but with fine skill shook off and parried the 
talon-like clutch of those iron fingers. The study 
table was knocked over, chairs were sent flying 
to the wall; the field thus gained afforded unin- 
terrupted space for the awful struggle where dear 
life was the end fought for. An unseemly con- 
tention, of solemn issues, in that place of quiet 
study and thought, but its owner had no dictum 
which countenanced tamely submitting to be mur- 
dered in one’s own harmless and inoffensive re- 
treat. In the same degree, Westley Garland would 
take particular care not to permit a repetition of 
this horrible breach of order. The combat raged 
fiercely, and, notwithstanding Barnard’s terrific 
onslaught, it was not altogether in his favor. 
Without miscalculating his opponent’s strength, 
which was slender, he had not allowed for the 
mettle and force of a power inspired by just con- 
victions, by righteous indignation, by anger ap- 
proved’ and aided by Heaven. It was no strip- 
ling, no weak, spiritless man, but a being godlike 
and mighty for the time, with a grand wrath arm- 
ing him with a great defense. Once did the Min- 
ister, with an appalling effort, hurl his assailant 
from him, and stand, livid and gasping, conqueror 
of the breathing-time. The enraged and thwart- 
ed schemer was upon him again, and the struggle 
continued. Even Westley Garland’s patience un- 
der these conditions failed him, and strong pas- 
sion convulsed the usually composed control ; 
and this exhausted the energy, his strength was 
far spent. With the final essay of a gladiator 
he threw his opponent, while at the same mo- 
ment Constance ran in, frightened at the disturb- 
ance, and she gazed with scarcely believing eyes 
at the spectacle of her friend in terrible perturba- 
tion, one knee upon the prostrate cause of the ex- 
traordinary commotion. Then suddenly all re- 
sentment left his soul, and saddened, regretful 
emotion took its place, her mute surprise and 
sweet countenance were so reproachful. He 
arose from the retributive attitude, saying calm- 
ly, “ Your punishment be in Higher hands; you 
are free to quit this place as you entered it. I 
give you sixteen hours to supply what I required 
of you. Should it not have arrived at my house 
in Brighton by one o’clock to-morrow, the confes- 
ee the hands of the po- 

ce.” 

Sullen, moody, yet with a certain haughty 
grace, Barnard drew himself up to his full height 
and strode to the door, where in the dusk, gloomy 
as some swart, vanquished Arab, with the desert 
of Ishmael before him, but imperious to the end, 
he stood facing them; and there was an awful 
look upon the face Constance could not witness, 
and turned away. ; 

“ Your conditions shall be complied with, Lio- 
nel Travers, and we shall meet no more. A final 
word with my adieu: your wife has discovered 
you, and believes with others in your amour— 
ahem! present company prevents explanation ; 
enough that she lies dangerously ill in the vil- 
lage. Adieu. If we meet again, it will be in a 
warmer clime— business demands my instant 
presence in India.” 

And before the stricken and dismayed clergy- 
man could move a step or utter a word his old 
enemy had gone—to trouble him no more. But 
what a burden of disastrous communication he 
had left with them! It seemed for the moment 
to paralyze and benumb to unconsciousness, so 
bewildering was the complete significance. It 
was Constance with her tender and still action at 
this crisis that revived and re-assured. 

“ Do not be overwhelmed,” she said. “Of course 
you are in error, and they have seized upon the 
one error to wreak their design for ill. I have 
no doubt whatever that this misfortune has been 
brought about by design. Your presence of mind 
now will alone serve us. It will not do to hasten 
and explain all; such impulse, painful though you 
will find it to resist doing so, would be perilous in 
the extreme; neither may I go to her under these 
delicate circumstances, until she ha# learned how 
we are misjudged.” 

But then, that reality, her love, ¢éhfronted poor 
Constance, and in confusion she céased mid-way 
in her office of ministering one. 

“ Yes, you are right,” said the Minister, faintly, 
as coming out of a terrible dream ; the events of 
the night had shattered him, before tried and very 
worn and weary. “We must use t care; I 
fear for the result. We need some gentle help 
just now, one to go to her whose presence would 
not affright, whose message could not distress. 
A depth of tender tact and soft thoughtfulness is 
wanted such as I know only yourself and Lady 
Guilmere to possess, and her ladyship is unknown 
to our poor darling: no stranger may intrude 
upon the sanctity of this great sorrow, exquisite 
though my friend’s delicacy may be.” 

“T think I can suggest a happy proposal, ad- 
mitting we can find little Ella. Let her undertake 
this angel’s mission; unless she has strangely 
altered, you could not have any one perform it 
better,” 

His face lighted up instantly, while he trembled 
at the near prospect of recovering his child. 

“Tf Barnard fulfills my stipulations, Ella will be 
restored to me to-morrow.” 

“Then you have nothing to fear, and every 
thing to hope.” 





that unseemly fray, the Minister could review at 
searching leisure the effect upon his fortunes of 


the dark cloud so fms ow over him be ban- 
ished by the new light b ing with the morrow. 

Long did he sit musing over that final blow, the 
keenest his enemy had administered. He had 
dreaded above all things any such inopportune 
discovery regarding himself, but this full catas- 
trophe had never presented its dread semblance. 
His very retirement converted into a weapon for 
their destruction! Certainly this last of his en- 
emy’s machinations appeared indeed the most 
fiendish. 

One other matter caused Mr. Garland grave 
care—he had been thinking of this at the time of 
Barnard’s intrusion—the attitude taken by the 
public in the face of the slanders circulating. It 
caused him poignant sorrow that the knowledge 
of his character as judged by his work should 
not preclude any such falling away of confidence. 
He resolved to confront this public wavering, and 
read it a lesson greatly needed in modern times. 

{To BE OONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


pars is notably a cleanly city. An Ameri- 
can gentleman who was spending some time 
in Paris used to wonder by what machinery dé- 
bris of all kinds was not only kept out of sight, 
but never offended the olfactory nerves. e 
morning he rose early and took a ride on the top 
of a street car, and then he learned how Paris 
was kept so clean. Very early all rubbish is 
brought from the houses and piled up in the 
streets. The rag-pickers, hoveringabout, pounce 
upon these piles, and gather up every thing which 
they can convert into any possible use. At the 
same time servants, with broom and bucket in 
hand, are cleaning in front of houses. Then the 
streets are sprinkled, and an army of sweepers 
ply their brooms. On the boulevards brushing 
machines are in motion, and the garbage carts 
are removing the collected piles. ater is turn- 
ed on in all the gutters, and they are thoroughly 
washed with brooms. The roots of all the trees 
on the boulevards are watered with the hose, 
and by nine o’clock Paris is as clean as broom, 
brush, and water can make it. No by-streets or 
alley-ways are neglected; no long line of gar- 
bage and ash barrels stands all day in the street, 
an offense to the eye and injurious to health; 
no stagnant pools in street or gutter, sending 
off poisonous emanations; but the general as- 
| nee of the city is clean and fresh. Such, at 
east, is the pleasant picture presented by the 
visitor to whom we have refe While this 
cleansing work is chiefly done by the city au- 
thorities, the Parisian house-owner and house- 
— heartily co-operate. 
hatever may be the precise way by which 
the mysterious yellow fever pursues its desola- 
ting march through a city, it is certain that it 
out and takes rootin uncleanly spots. The 
fever seeds, it is now believed, are harmless when 
first emanate from a patient. They seek 
some filthy gutter wherein to germinate; if they 
find none, they die; but if, in some accumula- 
tion of refuse, they mature, the atmosphere be- 
comes filled with poison, which engenders the 
deadly disease. It is therefore plain to see how 
sporadic cases may occur in a t a. clean 
city, and yet there be no danger of an epidemic. 
But it may well be questioned what city is in a 
secure condition. 


The North has generously responded to the 
call for help which has been coming so pitifully 
from the suffering South. Contributions have 
flowed freely, and nurses have volunteered their 
services. It has been deemed prudent, howev- 
er, to accept only those who have had some ex- 

rience in the fever. At this time there seems 

ittle reason to hope that the pestilence will 
soon be checked. Itis of a malignant type, and 
the condition of most of the towns in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley is favorable to the spread of the 
fever. 

Not lo there was a fine display of fire- 
works at Brighton Beach, Coney Island. The 
evening was very mild, though not hot, and the 
cloudy sky presented a most fortunate back- 
ground for the brilliant display. Calcium-lights 
and piles of colored fire ted up the sandy 
beach, and the long lines of breaking surf, dot- 
ted with bathers, caught a weird and startling 
brilliancy. It was a sight to be remembered. 
How many were really in the t crowd that 
stretched along the sands could not be easily 
told, but it was estimated that not far from 
50,000 rsons visited Coney Island during the 
day and evening. 


The total amount received for the yellow fe- 
ver sufferers bi il associations and persons 


gaged in ti in it 
bei up to September Shii1.490 3. ete 


The highest point reached by the mefcury 
this year on the summit of Mount W: n 
was seventy-one degrees, on the last day of June. 
The highest temperature simce the establish- 
ment of the Signal Service there was only sev- 
enty-two di , and the lowest was forty-sev- 
en degrees below zero. Two officers are now 
stationed there, and in the winter montlis the 
weather is very severe. 





One of the best known disinfectants is ‘‘ cop- 
peras,” or sulphate of iron, and it has the addi- 
tional advantage of pera, Mees msive. When 
dissolved in water it can be used freely. 





The terrible force of the tornado at Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, may be imagined by consider- 
ation of the single fact that a feather-bed was 
carried by it to Durham, a distance of nine 
miles. A lady living in Durham Centre picked 
up on her grounds some leaves of a scrap-book, 
bound around the edges in a peculiar manner, 
and also some letters belonging to a gentleman 
of Wallingford whose house was unroofed by 
the gale. This lady afterward visited the scene 
of the tornado, and, strange to relate, as she was 
looking about upen the chaotic débris, she saw 
a torn scrap-book corresponding in the appear- 
ance of its leaves to those she had picked up 





nine miles away. Examination showed that the 
leaves she had found fitted into the scrap-book 
exactly—another singular circumstance. Weare 
assured of the truth of this incident, and the 
scrap-book is uow in geo ge: of the lady re- 
ferred to, by whom it is justly regarded as a cu- 
rious relic. 





At the Paris Exposition there is an elegant 
Cashmere shawl, to which the medal of honor 
is to be awarded. A little story is connected 
with this shawl. A wealthy French countess, 
admiring it greatly, offered the manufacturers a 
large sum for it on condition that they would 
agree never to make or cause to be made an- 
other shawl of similar pattern. At first they 
refused, but finally such large inducements were 
offered that they consented, and the countess 
will enjoy the possession of a shaw! unlike any 
other in the world. It may be interesting to 
mention in this connection that, while former- 
ly, when these elegant shawls were solely made 
by hand, it was usual to have only two of the 
same pattern, now, since the introduction of the 
oe cm loom, many may be manufactured of 
similar pattern. 





The Indianapolis Sentinel tells a story of gold- 
en tresses stolen. A resident of that city has a 
beautiful little girl about seven years old. She 
had light golden hair of peculiar beauty, and 
nearly thirty inches in length. One day recent- 
ly, while watching a parade in the street with 
her companions, she felt some one handling her 
hair, which had been neatly arranged by her 
mother; but as it was an every-day occurrence 
for strangers to examine it, she paid no atten- 
tion to the forwardness of the stranger, until 
she felt the click of a pair of scissors, and turn- 
ing around, she saw a man disappear in the 
crowd with her hair, which he had cut off close 
to the head. The little creature ran home cry- 
ing, and informed her parents of what had hap- 
pened. 





Ballot-boxes used in the elections have been 

ut to good use. In ald the principal hotels, 

eatres, and at the ferries these boxes are loca- 
ted where passers-by can see them, and drop 
in contributions, large or small, for the sufferers 
from yellow fever. Dollars, dimes, and pennies 
are freely given, the poor gladly sending their 
mite for the relief of the fever-stricken. Boxes 
are also placed in the Post-office. 





The wedding trousseau of the Princess Marie, 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles, has been 
publicly exhibited at Berlin. The dress is of 
cloth of silver, German manufacture; a court 
mantle of the same precious metal, with a train 
six yards long; and a veil of Alengon lace, pow- 
dered with roses and myrtles in silver. The 
wedding crown has been woven by the Princess 
Louise, sister of the bride. The pocket-hand- 
kerchief and the fan are in point } gaze; and 
the gloves (a present from the bridegroom) were 
specially embroidered in Luxembourg, the fu- 
ture residence of the royal couple. 





A frightful collision of steamers has occurred 
on the Thames. The Princess Alice, an excursion 
steamer, returning from Gravesend to London 
with about seven hundred passengers on board, 
was run down by a screw steamer on the even- 
ing of September 3. Many hundred lives were 
lost—it is feared not less than six hundred, al- 
though the number is at this time not certainly 
known. The Princess Alice was a fine excursion 
steamer, having superior accommodations for 
passengers, and sometimes carrying as many as 
a thousand. 





It is said that the Danish Princess Thyra is 
very plain, but exceedingly clever. The Duke 
of Connaught aspires to good looks; and when, 
about two years ago, he was summarily dis- 
patched to Copenhagen by Queen Victoria with 
the distinct understanding that he was to pro- 
) ag and be accepted, he gracefully declined. 

he princess doubtless is pretty well satisfied 
with Louis Napoleon. 





Bostonians residing near the high service res- 
ervoir have been petting squirrels of late. But 
now they find that their pets devour peaches, 
pick out the seeds from seckel pears, and de- 
stroy grapes. In fact, the squirrels are a nui- 
sance. 





Dispatches from Grenada on September 4 show- 
ed that the condition of the town was daily grow- 
ing more deplorable. The material for the fever 
was nearly exhausted, and the belief was express- 
ed that the place would soon be wholly unin- 
habited. Memphis at the same date was said in 
reports to be ‘‘ one vast charnel-house’”’—an ex- 

ression originating in the difficulty experienced 
in burying the ninety-six persons who had died 
within the previous twenty-fourhours. At New 
boy a hundred deaths occurred on Septem- 

er 3. 





The King of Spain decides on erecting an im- 
mense basilica over the remains of Queen Mer- 
cedes. A sum of 1,000,000 reals will be annually 
deducted from the civil list for its construction 
until the building is completed. The Due de 
Montpensier and the Princess of the Asturias also 
promise to furnish yearly 200,000 reals for the 
work. Moreover, the Court Juurnal states that 
the Duc de Montpensier brought to Paris with 
him a letter from the King to Queen Isabella, 
asking her to join iu the project by handing over 
for the purpose the diamonds and jewels depos- 
ited in the Cathedral of Atocha which belong to 
her, and represent a sum of 15,000,000 reals— 
more than 3,000,000 francs. The Queen at once 
telegraphed as follows in reply: “ My son, the 
Duc de Montpensier has just bronght me your 
letter. I see that, like a Catholic King and a 
gentleman, you seek consolation in God, and 
think of Mercedes in doing good to the capital. 
You are going to place her beloved remains at 
the feet of the Virgin beneath a magnificent 
temple. Your mother, my child, not only per- 
mits the jewels of Atocha to be sold, but she 
blesses you and joins in your project—a pro- 
ject worthy of a king, a Christian, and a good 
husband. For this and every thing count al- 
ways, Alfonso, on the immense love, the sup- 
port, and co-operation of your mother, who 
wishes it to be known that, although at a dis- 
tance, she is and always will be the same for 
Madrid, for Spain, and for her King.” 


} 





“ HER LAST SACRAMENT.” 





TAXIS touching picture fitly illus- 

trates the last scene in the life of 
the dying Christian. Conscious that 
her days are spent, and that the mo- 
ment of dissolution is approaching, 
she desires once more to commemorate 
the agony of the Saviour, whom she 
expects shortly to meet face to face. 
With her dim eyes half closed, and her 
withered hands devoutly clasped in 
prayer, her thoughts are fixed on the 
sacrament which she is about to re- 
ceive at the hands of the clergyman, 
who kneels with open prayer-book at 
the rude table on which are spread the 
emblems of the Last Supper. Around 
her bed are gathered three generations 
——her aged companion, who finds 
strength to bear his loss in the hope 
of weedy reunion, her daughter, 
plunged in grief at the thought of the 
approaching separation, and her little 
grandchild, still too young to know 
the of death. But the 


meaning 


thoughts of the venerable sufferer are 


not bent on the group of mourners; 
for the moment, her soul has soared 
above all earthly things, and her 
peateful face shows that she has al- 
ready caught a glimpse of the blissful 
future when, released from care and 
pain, and freed from the infirmities 
which have oppressed her so sorely, 
she will stand, aglow with renewed 
youth and life, in the presence of Him 
whom she remembers with her last 
breath. The original of this beauti- 
ful engraving was exhibited in the 
London Royal Academy of 1878. 


OFF NAXOS. 
We 


" almost islanders,” 
Dora 


§ “Here we have 
our triangular island. The bay on 
one side and the river on the other 
side, and the creek skirting the third 
side. Isn’t it pretty, Ada ?” 

“Lovely. Blue sky and blue water, 
and the nice picturesque old houses.” 

The two had climbed to the top of 
the ancient Port Royal State-house to 
this. Dora, peering over the 
railing, tried to make out her husband 
—who was a lawyer, and had a case in 
court that day—among the crowd of 
men standing in front of the court- 
house. Ada gazed out upon the glan- 
cing, shining waters of the bay. 

Presently, to them a third person ; 
a man—lean, gaunt, as yellow as parch- 
ment, but with a look of self-gratula- 
tion at present in his eyes which light- 
ed up his ugly face. 

“T saw yor, ladies, as you turned into 
the State-house. I was two blocks off.” 

Ada laid the ends of her fingers in 
his. Dora shook hands cordially, But, 
in spite of Dora’s warmer greeting, he 
seated himself by Ada, and Dora re- 
turned to her post of observation. 
There was a high wind, under cover of 
which the two talked. 

“T might have known you would not 
be glad to see me,” began the young 
man. “I am surprised at myself for 
com 





see all 


” 


“T conclude that I was overcome by 
the suicidal instinct of the moth.” 

No answer. 

“Tt is a year to-day since I first saw 

la.” 

Still no answer. 

“A year which has not proved alto- 
gether propitious to our acquaintance. 
I wonder why it is that I can not 
please you? I fancied—I do not think 
I was entirely mistaken—that we used 
to be very good friends. I should like 
to know why it is that you dislike me 
now,” he pursued, plaintively. 

“Do not let us discuss it,” Ada said, 
brusquely. Have patience with her. 
Her hardness and selfishness are not 
without parallels in.others of her sex 
and age. 

“T would do any thing-to please you. 
I sometimes think it is my manners 
that offend you. I know that I am 
awkward. I assure you that my man- 

give me more concern than my 








This had an irreligious sound, as 
Ada vaguely felt; she was therefore 
called upon to bestow upon him a look 
of orthodox reproof. “Of course they 
do,” he continued. “The one matter 
is entirely my own personal responsi- 
bility ; the other is not.” 

Ada gave over the theme. She had 
no theological opinions. She merely 

calmly: “You surprise me. I should 
d you were a very self - complacent 
person.” 

“On the contrary, I always feel as though ev- 
ery one—you especially—were laughing at me. 
If you would only give me a hint now and 
then—” 

“Thank you, but I do not feel equal to car- 
rying on your education.” 

“And J give you so much! 
mighty king.’ ”’ 

Ada, with hot cheeks, remembered where 
George Herbert says that “ Love is a present for 
& mighty king.” In a sentimental mood, such 


‘A present for a 


| the full quotation herself. 








HARPERNBA 











as she now no longer experienced in her inter- | 
course with Professor Luce, she had once made 

She gaid, fretfully, “1 

was having such a peaceful time up here before 

you came, 

“And produced discord. 
say how or why!” 

“T think it is your clothes,” Ada rejoined, 
recklessly. She longed to add: “And your 
hair,” but refrained, on the possibility that Dora 
might overhear and denounce her afterward for 
her rudeness. It seemed to her intolerable that 
a man should approach her, basking in the beau- 
ty of this perfect day, with that erop of long, 


If you would only | 


“HER LAST SACRAMENT’—‘ THIS DO IN REMEM 


lank, light hair, so tiearly the shade of his com-| silenced him, the least in the world afraid that | 


plexion. 

Professor Luce drew a long breath. He who 
had hitherto professed to hold all outside shows 
in lofty contempt had condescended to debate 
the external of his manners ; but to be quarrelled 


with for such mere superficial considerations as | 
He had gone on enduring | 


coat and trouse 
Ada for some time past, as some women are 
sometimes endured by some men. 
wanted to get up and leave. Only he did not 
know exactly how. That wretched awkwardness 
of his was in the way of a dignified departure. 


Now he| 


she had gone too far. 
“T love the bay. One never knows what new 
shape it may bring in from the sea from day to 

day. It is like life, freighted with surprises.” 

He rose and folded his hands, A more grace- 
ful man would have folded his arms, but his 

hung limp at his side. 
“T tremble to think what life may have in 


store for me. ‘Prophet, said I, thing of evil,’” de- | 


| claimed Ada. 
| “Yes. Of discipline. 
seem to demand purgator 


Some natures would 
il fires before they rise 


| Ada spoke next, quite cheerfully, since she had | to their highest possibilities.” 





“Thank you for your 
| “You well may. I 
| opinion of you. Have I 
compliment a man can pa& woma: 
| “You certainly are fulhensible 
| you have done me.” Nowit to be 
there was a self -assertidin Pro 
|} tone which most women ¥ 
| der the circumstances. 

ward the pair. She did}t appro 
tonations of voice. Prof@r Luce 
| morning” stiffly, and left. 
| “Ada, you treat him ai 
“and you certainly enco 


paid yo 


nably, 
hira 





gift, I should be breathless until I had 








ANCE OF ME.”—[From a Partine sy A. 


“T liked him at one time. How is one to tell 
one will change one’s mind ?” 


d opin 
e a most excellent 
one sa Papa says he will make his mark. | 
ensible of the honor | He discovered two new stars last year. So of | 
of it to be denied that | course he is eccentric. But I rather like that; | 
}and you did too when he first came to the col- 
st women Wid have resented un-| lege. You are so contrary. You set yourself 
stances. ‘fa now sauntered to- | against him now because he shows his devotion 
She did}t approve of the in- | too plainly. All the same, you led him on.” 
ice. Prof@r Luce said “ Good- “ Well, I might have liked him.” 
y, and left. They clambered down the dark, dusty stairway 
reat him aftinably,” Dora said; | and came out into the spacious entrance hall of 
rinly enco hira at one time.” | the State-house. | 


“He is a genius,” Dora commented; “every } 
} 


80. 


lf - assertidin Professor Luce’s 


| Stevens, Dora,” John 


“Why,” Dora said, “there's John.” 

Her husband was showing off the : rchitectural 
features of the hall to a stranger. He presented | 
Mr. Vane to his wife and her sister. The two| 
girls wore fresh white dresses, Ada’s with a green 
bordering, and their blonde hair and blue eyes | 
were shaded by picturesque palmetto hats. Mr 
Vane viewed them with the spontaneous admira- 


| tion of the man and the artist. 


“Mr. Vane brings me a letter from my friend | 
aid. Then, to his sister- | 
in-law: “Ada, Mr. Vane is fresh from Rome, 
where he has b painting for a year or So. | 
You can talk art to your heart’s cantent.” { 


“When I talk art it is to my heart’s discon- | and splendid large dark eyes 


tent,” Philip Vane said, as they walked aw: 
and Ada together. Dora, of course, put her arm 
through John’s. She had not seen him for three 
hours, and fifty things had happened in the in 
terval she must tell him about. 

“Because your ideal eludes you 
Ada to Philip. 

“No; for a more commonplace reason: be. 
cause Iam lazy. I work fast enough when I am 
once at it, but I hate to get to work, 
inveterate procrastinator.” 

“What a pity!” Ada said, seriously. 
understand that, 


y, he 


9” 


answered 


Iam an 
“T can’t | 
If I were an artist with a| 


reached my goal. There is always the 
possible immortalit 
Philip was impressed. 
nothing if not earnest. In this in- 
stance a breath of her enthusiasm 
passed into her susceptible compan 
ion. He looked eagerly into the 
depths of her steady, clear blue eyes 
with his liquid dark ones. here 
is oxygen in your voice and in your 
words,” he said 


Ada 


was 


He passed his hand 
“ You have put back 
bone into m« 

She laugt accustomed 
to act as a kind of m« ni But 
the stimulus took effect with unwont 
ed suddenness upon this new patient 
How unconventional he was! 

Ada followed in the ws of Dora 
and John down one of the queer litt! 
dark alleys, of which there 
in Port Royal, and which 
short-cuts from street to street. 

“ Where hed Philip 
“Ah! I see”—as they emerged at the 
other end “*Q strange world 
that hath such people in it!’” (this 
with a half-deprecating, lingering in- 
flection and a little smile). “ Your 
quaint little city is a tangle of laby 
rinths, in which you play the part of 
Ariadne to my Theseus.” 

His companion slightly started and 
blushed, and gave a low, odd 

“What is it?” he I but she 
put him off with a gesture, and he 
continued : “ But what skies you have ! 
And what an atmosphere! When I 
woke up this morning I thought that 
I had sailed into Paradise during the 
night.’ 

* Sailed 


“ Yes, 


She was 


were many 


served 


as 


are we?” laus 


new 


an; 


My friend Sinclair brought 
me here on his yacht. There she 
now. Iam to pitch my tent on shore, 
while he and the 
bor fora while. I want to make 
sketches of your old houses.” 
Ada had deserted the coll ve, and 
her own housekeeping for her father 


lies 


cruises in out har 


ome 


there, and was spending a few days 
with Dora. They all had 
the middle of the warm, 
afternoon; then they 
garden beds for violets 
was famous for these. They bloomed 
y and lingered late. Dora picked 
a great bunch, and divided them be 
tween Philip and Ada. Philip held 
his thoughtfully, and smelled them 
tenderly. He had a habit of theoriz- 
ing about people; he was 
now that Dora was full 
womanly traits There 
thing even in her way of 
things which pleased him, 
Dora said: “ Violets are 
flowe We have such quantities of 
them here! 
And Philip answered: “It would 
seem to be their native soil. They 
always suggest to me, with their subtle, 
penetratil 
thing in life 
There was 


dinner in 
May 


the 


sunny 
rans ced 
Violet Bank 


thinking 
of unselfish 
was some 
doing little 
rested him. 
my favorite 


erfume, the most prec ious 
-sympathy.” 
more im 
but 


this than 


mere words, escaped Dor 
Ada, ‘ 
smiled softly. 
upon sympathy. was alwa) 
ing about it or the absence of 
wi 
Mr 
—with her. 

They saw much of 
He was easily magnetiz 
the impr yn 
soon, and Ada 
into a fit of ener 
departure his 
those days, painting 
than he had 
truth, that was 
his art life 
then laid the f 
success. 

Ada’s secret ideal had alw: 
a man whose 
to the interpretation of beauty, to 
whom a sunset should be of infinitely 
greater importance than a logarithm 
ora title-deed. The men of Port Roy 
al all gravitated either toward the law, 
like John, or toward science and let 
ters, like her father and 
Luce. Ada made secret 
pleasure in her new acquaintance. 
Dora liked him too, Jolin, to be sure, 
insisted that he was a bit effeminate. 
But he was a lithe, active, strongiy 
built young fellow, with a manly aii 
spite of his faultless 
en hair and mustache. 


howe vel 
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that 
vathy with them 
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1 after that 
althoug 
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atu and ¢g 
This blonde t 
icacy contrasted peculiarly with a skin 
so dark that it might be called 7 
Moreov er, his tai 
lor had done as much for him as Professor Luce’s 
had failed to do for that g So a month 
Philip and le rowi! 
every afternoon in her 
and and nging | 
laurel. The woods wer then 
“T should like to transi this lo 
ness to canvas,” Philip said, breaking off a | 
that hung down into the water; “ but I despair 
It is maddening that one has nothing ethe- 
real than mud to work with.” 
‘Mud? Oh, you me 
He laughed. “I m¢ 


man 


went by. went r almost 
ttle boat, exploring sun 
sets woods, home stacks of 


some of 


more 


' paints.” 
How liter- 


an yo 


an my paints, 
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al youare!” Then, as her face changed: “I like 
it; I applaud it. You riever let me wander long 
off the track; you are my friendly Ariadne, as I 
told you the first time I saw you. What is it? 
You smiled in that same odd way then.” 

“I was only thinking— No, I won't tell 

ou,” 

He was all curiosity now, teasing, insisting. 

“If I must, then: It’s something I’ve always 
been ashamed of, childishly, since I had nothing 
to do with it. But wasn’t it aggravating of my 
sponsors in baptism to give me such an outland- 
ish name as Ariadne ?” 

“ Really ?” 

“ Really !” 

He laughed. They both laughed. 
are undoubtedly she. The coincidences have it. 
It is charming! Ariadne! It has such an un- 
usual sound that one might call you that and 
not feel that one was taking a liberty with your 
Christian name. Do you know I wish I might— 
sometimes ?” 

“ Very well, you may.” 

Occasionally after that he did so. And the 
name, hitherto detested, became music to her 
ears. 

“T wish you would paint this laurel,” she said, 
“this particular bough. Call it a sunset study. 
It looks as though it had been dipped in a rose- 
colored sunset.” 

“T should have to engage in a sharp tussle 
with my Minotaur of laziness if I were to paint 
that before it fades.” 

She sat in the stern of the boat holding the 
laurel. “I wish you would,” she said, seriously. 
She was making his doing so a sort of test in her 
own mind. He saw through her, and colored, 
but not from annoyance, He was always pleased 
to inspire a woman’s interest. “I'll do my 
best,” be said, “since you ask it.” In reply to 
which ¢ + looked up to him with shining, happy 
eyes. " arth was transfigured for her. That 
was no k.iger Port Royal in the distance; this 
no longer the placid stream she had known all 
her life; it was a land of romance: the same 
land, let us say, in which the fabled Cretan 
maiden strayed with her beautiful Greek and 
listened to his fleeting vows. 

“Tt is all of a piece,” Vane laughed, present- 
ly. “You—Ariadne; this island you live on; 
the laurel. Quantities of laurel grew on Naxos.” 

“ But Ariadne lived on Crete.” 

“ At Naxos afterward. Don’t you remember? 
It was there she parted from Theseus.” 

“TI had forgotten that she parted from The- 
seus.” 

“Oh, certainly. She was not for ‘the false 
Athenian youth,’ but for ‘ Bacchus bright—a god 
in place of mortal.’” 

It suited Ada to compare Philip just here to 
this latter personage; although, drolly enough, 
Philip hailed from the modern Athens, as it hap- 
pened. Rowing home, he sang an exquisite Ve- 
netian gondola song that filled her eyes with 
tears, 

She held out the laurel branch at parting. 
“You have no time to lose,” she said. “You 
had better take it.” 

“No. You-_keep it for me. I'll come and 
sketch it to-morrow morning, if you will give it 
and me house-room, Shall we say ten o’clock ?” 

But the next morning Philip met a friend, who 
beguiled him into taking a stroll about town. 
The clock struck noon, and he remembered his 
engagement, and hurried to the college. He 
found Ada’s bright face clouded for the first 
time. “I beg ten thousand pardons,” he began, 
his own countenance kindling with eagerness, in 
the way Ada found so irresistible, “ Have you 
thrown away the thread, Ariadne ?” 

Her brow cleared. “No. Of course it was 
business letters. It always is with men. Those 
horrid business letters !” 

“You know all about them, don’t you ?” he re- 
joined, neither affirming nor denying. Then he 
made a few marks with his pencil. Then Dora 
came in and said: 

“The students are to have a band here on the 
campus to-night, and the town are invited to stroll 
about in the moonlight. Ada, I want you and 
Mr. Vane to dine with John and me, and then we 
can all come back together.” 

Agreed. On their way to Violet Bank a styl- 
ish woman, unknown to our sisters, walking, 
however, with a Port Royal acquaintance—Mrs. 
Smith—stopped with an exclamation of surprise, 
and put out her hand to Philip. Mrs. Smith then 
presented Mrs. Forsyth, her guest, adding: “ Mrs. 
Forsyth wants to come up and see President Field 
about her brother, who is in college. Shall we 
find him in to-morrow morning?” Ada said yes, 
she thought so; and they walked on. 

“Mrs. Forsyth’s stunning, isn’t she ?” inquired 
Philip. At which Ada was stupidly displeased. 

Somehow there was a lack in the moonlight 
concert on the campus, and Ada went home less 
gay than she had been of late. But Philip had 
promised to come the next morning, and when 
the time came she proceeded to make herself 
lovely for him. One of the students had brought 
her some fresh laurel, and she pinned bright bits 
of it in her hair and at her throat. She should 
always associate laurel now with the one person. 
Then she seated herself in a deep window-seat. 
Steps came up the walk; stopped at the door; 
the bell rang. Talk and laughter came in to her 
through the open window. That was surely Mrs. 
Smith; yes, and that horrid Mrs. Forsyth was 
with her, saying, “ Mr. Vane”—ah! so Philip was 
there too; they had met on the way, no doubt 
i did you go to the promenade concert last 

ight ?” 

And Philip replied, carelessly, in his delicious 
flute-like voice, “ Yes, worse luck. It was a stu- 
pid affair.” 

A mere passing speech; but Ada sprang to 
her feet,and confronted her ing face and 
angry eyes in the mirror close at hand. She 

out the laurel blossoms she had adorned 


“So you 





herself with, and stamped on them. She hated 
them ; she hated herself. A stupid affair! And 
they had been together; and when — 
he had kissed the rose she gave him. e next 
moment her three guests were announced, and she 
cooled down, as we all must on occasions. The 
morning went by aimlessly. Philip lingered a 
little behind Mrs. Forsyth, as she was leaving, to 
say, “I notice that our laurel is beginning to be 
brown about the edges. Hardly worth while to 
attempt it, is it?” And Ada answered,-“ No, it 
is only worth throwing away.” Then Philip fol- 
lowed in the wake of his stunning friend, care- 
less, charming, idle. His fit of work was over 
for the present. Ada, for her part, tossed away 
the laurel bough with icy fingers and a silly head 
and a stupid heart that ached in unison. 

And actually that was the end of a foolish dream 
that only lasted four weeks, after all. A morning 
or so later Philip called at Violet Bank to say 
— Ada was again staying with her sister 

ora few days. Mrs. Ray was indisposed—a bad 
headache—so could not see him. She sent him 
down, however, a cordial little pencilled note of 
farewell, begging him to wait a few moments for 
her sister’s return, Ada had gone out for a little 
while. Philip was sincerely sorry not to see Mrs. 
Ray. It seemed to him now that he had always 
preferred her to her sister: she was less positive. 
He looked at his watch. Yes, he would wait a 
while. He picked up a book, but had not turned 
over a page before Ada entered. I am inclined 
to think that it was Ada’s fault, upon the whole, 
that the meeting was cold and constrained. But 
on parting Philip smiled a golden smile and 
said, “I am delighted to have seen you. They 
told me you were out, but I wouldn’t be turned 
off. I insisted upon waiting till you came in.” 
To do him justice, this was the way the case pre- 
sented itself to him at that moment. 

“ Ah, darling,” Dora annotated to this, five min- 
utes later, “I am glad you were in time to see 
Mr. Vane. I sent him word to be sure to wait 
for you.” 

Our Ariadne seated herself by an open window 
and looked out at the shifting water without re- 
plying. That shifting water was to her still like 
life—as inconstant. A parting equivocation! 
A very trifle, yet still “ the /ittle flaw within the 
lute.” Then she looked up at the clear blue 
sky with gathering tears. “I am glad there are 
some things that do not deceive,” she thought. 

After this episode Ada was gentler, more tol- 
erant even of Professor Luce’s clothes. Howev- 
er, he marked an era in his life just here by pur- 
chasing a new suit. He also put himself into 
the hands of a barber: perhaps some one sug- 
gested to him that his hair was too long; not 
Ada, however, I am positive. The result was 
marvellous. It is incredible what an effect the 
outward man has upon the interpretation of the 
inward man. But I am convinced that it was 
for some cause still deeper than this that when 
Ada and he next met she felt that they had 
both undergone a transforming power. Profess- 
or Luce, for his part, mentally and with contri- 
tion revoked those harsh remarks I quoted above 
about purgatorial fires. Ada was once more the 
girl with whom he fell in love at first sight in the 
good old-fashioned way. 

People thought it was a strange match. He 
might be brilliant, but he was undeniably un- 
couth. However, Ada told Dora: “He may not 
have the outward making of an ideal lover; but 
no one else has such a true, true heart.” 

Moreover, he gave her abundant cause to be 
proud of him in other ways. In fact, there is no 
telling what reflected honors may not be in store 
for her through him. Some new planet may yet 
be called by her name. 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 
BURY HOUSE. 


A uitT1& difficulty which, though he denounced 
it to himself as quite ridiculous, was nevertheless 
puzzling, not to say insuperable, presented itself 
to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, when, on his arrival in 
London, he wished to proceed immediately to the 
fulfillment of his promise to John Sandilands con- 
cerning Miss Carmichael. Of course he must see 
that young lady as soon as possible, but how was 
it to be done? It had not occurred to Sir Wil- 
frid to ask himself that question until after he 
and Dunstan had parted company; but even if 
it had, he would hardly have liked to mention 
the matter to his unlucky friend, the man who 
had just come in for such a splendid thing by a 
turn of the wheel of fortune. The less said to 
him about the Chumleighs or their belongings, 
the better. Sir Wilfrid had been very nervous 
and uncomfortable about all that business at 
Southampton; it had turned out much better 
than he had expected, and the wisest course was 
to drop the subject and every thing collateral to 
it altogether. 

Of course Colonel and Lady Rosa Chumleigh 
would not be in town in September. How stu- 
pid it had been of Sandilands and himself not to 
remember that! Their country place was some- 
where in Kent, Sir Wilfrid knew, but he had 
never been there, and he had no acquaintances 
in the neighborhood. He could not volunteer a 
visit to Hunsford, or approach the place by any 
indirect manner. He called at the house in 
Lowndes Street, and found it arrayed in the reg- 
ulation London livery for September; window- 
blinds done up in newspaper, and a couple of 
broken flower-pots with withered twigs in them 
displayed forlornly in a corner of the dining- 





room balcony. From the elderly female in 
charge, who was taking in her evening beer from 
a pot-boy with a refreshing air of leisure about 
him as Sir Wilfrid’s hansom drove up, he learn- 
ed that “the last family” had left, and the house 
was in the “ t’s ’ands.” 

“Tt’s a nuisance,” thought Sir Wilfrid, on his 
way to his club, “though of course I did not re- 
ally think she would be there. I should have 
liked to be able to tell John in my first let- 
ter that I had seen her, and handed over his 
souvenir safely. And, by-the-way, how am I to 
do that? I shouldn’t think Lady Rosa was a 
person to let the key of the post-bag out of her 
own hands, or to fail to scrutinize her niece’s 
correspondence pretty closely. to be sure, 
she writes to John safely enough: they must 
have some way of my that. I wish I had 
thought of asking him. That hateful post-bag! it 
is one of the greatest worries of country life, and 
one always knows exactly the sort of place where 
it is made a business of. It would hardly do for 
me to write to Miss Carmichael at Hunsford on 
the chance.” 

Sir Wilfrid merely called at his club for his 
letters, and then drove on to his London abode, 
a comfortable suite of rooms in Belgrave Gar- 
dens, perfectly free from the effeminate frippery 
and contemptible luxury that are to be found at 
the present day in the dwellings of young men, 
whose ancestors, English worthies, would repudi- 
ate such soft and silken puppies with a stern and 
wholesome disgust. Having told his servant, the 
man who had accompanied him to Ceylon, that 
he would dine at the club that evening, and start 
for Scotland the next, he placed the little packet 
with which John Sandilands had charged him for 
Julia, and which he had taken to Lowndes Street 
on the least likely of chances, in a drawer of a 
Japanese cabinet; and, in doing so, received a 
suggestion on the point that was troubling him. 
A slim box, containing a tortoise-shell fan and 
some ornaments, lay at the edge of the drawer, 
and attached to it was a card, inscribed in John 
Sandilands’s handwriting: “For Miss Jane and 
Miss Susan Sandilands, from J. 8.” 

“ Of course,” said Sir Wilfrid to himself, “that’s 
the right thing todo. I'll write to one of the old 
ladies, and send the parcel for Miss Carmichael to 
her. They are in John’s and I dare 
say they know by this time that I am.” 

The ge Bet the short letter to Julia Car- 
michael, in which he claimed her friendship on 
the ground of his possession of that of her af- 
fianced lover, and gave her a glowing account of 
John, his health, his work, and his t 
adding a few sentences of warm acknowledgment 
of the energy and ability with which John was 
advancing his (Sir Wilfrid’s) interests, was a very 
difficult task to Sir Wilfrid He was not 
in the least awkward, but he was in earnest 
diffident whenever it befell him to have in any 
way to face that pea 2 problem which he 
familiarly phrased thus: “ Why the deuce should 
a fellow like me be so much better off than a 
fellow like Sandilands?” If, however, Julia were 
ited her—and Sir 


never for a moment suspect him of a 
intention. He inclosed his letter to Julia in 
kind and respectful epistle to Miss Sandilands, 
which he did not stint his praise of John, 
added that he was as well acquainted with Bu 
House as if he had had the 
friend and had lived there, so 
studied the old house from the pencil 
(Miss Susan’s own work) that occupied the 
of honor in John’s far-away home. He 
have added that the work of art in q 
and a map of the plantation, which John 
self had executed with great care and ni 
were the only mural decorations boasted by 
. Sir Wilfrid then placed the two let- 
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ing day, dismissed the matter from his mind with 
the reflection that he was very sorry he had not 
een S046 catty out the Wien of John Sandi- 
lands more effectively. 

The roundabout expedient of Sir Wilfrid Es- 
daile had a more direct and sati result 
than he anticipated. A few days after his ar- 
rival at a sombre castle in the north of Scotland, 
where a number of fine folks were assembled for 
the purpose of slaughter that fills the British 
bosom with joy in the beautiful autumnal days, 
a letter reached him, addressed in a hand of the 
kind which used to be called “ Italian”—small, 
sloping, old-fashioned, a great contrast to the 
square, aggressive burliness of a modern lady’s 
writing—and couched in the following terms : 


“Bury Hover, B——, September—, 187-. 

“Dear Sin Witrrip Espaitz,—I have had the 
honor and gratification of receiving your letter, 
together with the handsome present from my 
dear nephew of which you kindly took charge, 
and I avail myself very gladly of the opportunity 
thus afforded me of offering you the combined 
thanks of my sister and myself for all that you 
have done for John. We are very sensible of 
your goodness, and we are equally proud and con- 
vinced that our nephew will prove himself in all 
res worthy of your friendship. I had no 
difficulty at all in carrying out your wishes with 
respect to Miss Carmichael, as she happens to be 
with us at present. She begs me to thank you 
in her name for the kindness with which you 
charged yourself with my nephew’s commission 
for her, and to say that she regrets extremely 
that she had not opportunity of seeing you 
when you so kindly called at the house in Lowndes 





Street formerly er “4 by her uncle and Lady 
Rosa Chumleigh. e is the more sorry for this 
as there does not seem to be pg aa oppor- 
tunity of her you, Lady Chumleigh 
having given up her house in town, and purposing 
to remain at Hunsford indefinitely. My sister and 
myself feel that it would be presumption on our 
part to invite you to visit us at Bury House; at 
the same time we should be deeply sensible of 
the kindness you would confer upon us should it 
by any chance fit in with your other arrange- 
ments to pass a little time here. Your proved 
friendship for our nephew emboldens me to 
trouble you with some information relative to 
ourselves. John being provided for, and our 
many years of toil having proved modestly re- 
munerative, my sister and I have decided on giv- 
ing up the school, to the duties of which we no 
longer feel ourselves equal, and we hope to 

the remnant of our days in the old house in which 
we have lived for so many years. Our pupils 
have therefore left us, these holidays, for the last 
time, and henceforth we shall be the only occu- 
pants of Bury House, until, as we hope and pray, 
our nephew and his wife shall live in it in the 
years to come. Bury House is our own property, 
acquired by our own earnings, and will be his 
when we are gone, The honor of a visit from 
you would be very highly esteemed; it is, of 
course, only on John’s account that we should 
venture to ask such a favor. Miss Carmichael 
will remain until the second week of next month, 
when her uncle and Lady Rosa Chumleigh expect 
her to return to Hunsford; but at any time, 
should it suit you so far to honor us, we shall be 
ready to welcome you to Bury House, where there 
is indeed nothing to offer you as an inducement 
beyond the assurance of the pleasure you would 
confer on those who are already so deeply in- 
debted to you. I am, dear Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, 
with the best thanks and compliments of my sis- 
ter united to my own, 

“Your obliged and grateful servant, 
“Susan SanpILAnps.” 


“What a dear, formal, fine old lady !” said Sir 
Wilfrid to himself, after he had read the forego- 
ing letter twice over ; “and how little notion she 
has of the real state of the case! Ingratitude is 
a cutting sort of thing, no doubt; all the moral- 
ists and all the poets must be right about that; 
but, on the other hand, too much gratitude’s un- 
commonly embarrassing, makes a man feel like a 
humbug. I wonder whether there really is very 
little kindness and consideration going about, 
such a small allowance of them seems to go such 
an amazingly long way. If our accounts were 
made up, it would be seen that I owe John a 

deal more than he owes me, even in that 
vulgar but indispensable item, money. Nothin 
I should Mics baiter than to go and coo the good 
old ladies and the old-fashioned place, to say 
nothing of such an unexpected opportunity of 
seeing John’s lady-love. Let me see, how do I 
stand in point of engagements? A week here, 
and then the Daunts, and join Dunstan in town 
on the 10th—he’s in no hurry to get to Bevis—I 
can do it by throwing the Daunts over, and I dare 
say it will be much pleasanter.” 

Thereupon Sir Wilfrid Esdaile wrote a cordial 
letter to Miss Sandilands—really almost the kind 
of letter dear John himself might have written, 
the supremely gratified old ladies described it— 
announcing his intention of presenting himself at 
Bury House in ten days from the date of the 
document. 


Among the pleasures of Julia Carmichael’s life 
she rated a visit to Bury House very high. It 
had its negative as well as its positive good side. 
It meant getting away from 'y Rosa Chum- 
leigh as distinctly as it meant being with the 
dear old friends who sympathized with her so 
entirely in regarding John Sandilands as the 
most perfect and the most important personage 
in all creation, and who decidedly “ spoiled” Ju- 
lia because she was the beloved of their peerless 
nephew. On the present occasion Julia was dis- 
posed to rate the negative side of the pleasure of 
her visit unusually high, for Lady Rosa had been 
uncommonly difficult of late, and had had an un- 
endurably fine edge put upon her temper by the 
visit of her daughter and her son-in-law to Huns- 
ford. Mr. Thornton’s polite imperturbability, and 
a certain intolerable air of considering Colonel 
Chumleigh of chief importance, which nothing in- 
duced him to lay aside, had exasperated Lady 
Rosa to a pitch which almost rendered her in- 
sensible to, or at least temporarily oblivious of, 
the grand fact that she had got her daughter off 
her mind, and also escaped scot-free from any 
unpleasantness about the Dunstan affair. It had 
been hard lines for the colonel, Julia, and the 
household, and it was with undisguised envy that 
the colonel saw Julia off from Hunsford. There 
were no kind old ladies to ask him on a visit, 
and he could foresee nothing likely to procure a 
holiday for him, though he would have hailed 
one of his pretty frequent attacks of toothache 
—which Lady Rosa invariably denounced as his 
own fault, and a proof of weakness of mind—as 
an excuse for a couple of days in town, with no 
livelier society than that of his dentist. Julia 
looked after her uncle as he hurried away before 
the train started—he had a lot of commissions to 
execute in the town, and Lady Rosa never per- 
mitted any body but herself to keep the ponies 
standing—with a sort of remorseful pity, and 
yet she did not make things much easier for 
him. 


“ What a life!” thought Julia ; “ what a break- 
neck mistake, such a marriage! And yet if she 


died to-morrow, every body would expect him to 
be sorry, and be dreadfully shocked if he let it 
be found out that he wasn’t; and she’s exempla- 
af because she never ran away with any body!” 

ere the idea of any body possibly existing who 
could have been induced to aid and abet the Lady 
Rosa Chumleigh in such a departure from the 
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matrimonial laws made Julia involuntarily laugh 
aloud, whereupon three ladies who had previous- 
ly taken their places in the carriage bent upon 
her looks of supercilious and disdainful wonder, 
and she blushingly sought refuge in a yellow rail- 
way volume. The journey, though not long, was 
complicated, and Julia, albeit she had been sus- 
tained by sundry refreshing peeps at recent let- 
ters of John Sandilands’s, was glad to arrive at 
her destination. 

To Julia Carmichael Bury House meant “home,” 
in all the best acceptation of that word which 
had ever been within her reach. Her past, all 
that was pleasantest in her present, and the dear- 
ly cherished hopes of her future associated them- 
selves with the old house and its inmates. At 
first, when her ——— to John Sandilands 
was quite recent, there had come a strange and 
delightful shyness over her with respect to the 
house with whose every corner she had long been 
familiar. It seemed so strange, so difficult to re- 
alize, that in those rooms John had played and 
learned his first lessons, got into and out of his 
early troubles in his childhood ; for he had been 
taken to Bury House as an infant, his young 
mother having died, stricken so suddenly with 
death that they could not tell whether she even 
knew that “a man had been born into the world,” 
of whose birth this was the price. It was as 
though Julia had to make acquaintance with the 
rooms all over again, and they became doubly 
dear to her. It seemed to her that betrothed 
lovers who knew comparatively little of each oth- 
er’s past lives must have much less to say or to 
write about in the long letters which form the 
best alleviation of absence than she and John, 
who had so much in common even now. Bury 
House had never had the aspect of a school, at 
least of the modern order. It was an old, ram- 
bling, comfortable, picturesque house, overgrown 
with greenery, with innumerable unsymmetrical 
windows, tall gable ends, and a roomy rustic porch 
set down in the middle of a beautifully smooth 
lawn, which boasted some of the finest beech and 
walnut trees in the county. A large garden, in 
which fruit and vegetables were more sedulously 
cultivated than flowers, and an orchard, both sit- 
uated at the rear of the house, completed the 
little domain. 

Bury House was not more unlike the modern 
notion of a boarding-school than the Misses 
Sandilands were unlike any of the modern types 
of school-mistresses. There was a considerable 
difference between the respective ages of the two 
sisters, but they were very like each other, both 
being small of stature, with refined, kindly faces, 
silvery white hair, and gentle voices, into which 
thirty years of teaching and command had not 
brought one discordant note. It was a common 
saying among the girls who were educated at 
Bury House that they never could think of “ the 
ladies” as “horrid old maids, but rather as if 
they were nice, pleasant widows, whose husbands 
had died a long time ago, so that they had got 
over it, but had all the feeling-heartedness left.” 
No doubt the quicker sympathies and the broad- 
er views that the girls recognized, and thus ex- 
pressed in homely language, were largely due to 
the influence which the charge of the orphan 
child, to whom they had jointly devoted them- 
selves, had exercised upon their lives, The cares 
and duties of maternity had been theirs, though 
without its dear privileges and its imprescriptible 
rights, and they had brought their reward with 
them. Few happier old ladies would have been 
found in England than the Misses Sandilands, 
when, the pleasant little bustle of her arrival over, 
they were sitting at tea in the porch, and hear- 
ing as nearly all about the contents of John’s last 
letters as they could fairly expect. But Julia had, 
in her turn, a good deal to hear from them, espe- 
cially about the final breaking up of the school, 
and Miss Susan was the chief speaker. 

“ Of course, my dear, at the last it was a little 
painful, and all the dear girls felt very much the 
going away for good; but it is quite surprising, 
and indeed I may say providential, when one 
comes to think of it, that they almost all belong to 
the county, and can come to see us, one at a time, 
if they like. Miss Gordon and Miss Waller are 
well placed as resident governesses. They both 
said they really could not think of going into any 
other school after Bury House; and it all came 
much easier than you would think. The two 
maids we have parted with would have been leav- 
ing, at all events, to be married, poor silly things, 
so that it’s no worse for them than it must have 
been.” 

“Ts the school-room dismantled yet?” asked 
Julia. 

“No; it is just the same, with the benches and 
the desks and the book-cases and the black- 
boards.” 

“T am glad of that. I shall like to see it once 
more. I dare say it will end in your keeping it 
locked up, and paying it periodical visits, like a 
royal mausoleum. Perhaps you'll even let the 
trades-people in on stated occasions to mourn the 
decrease in the weekly bills.” 

Miss Susan shook her head in deprecation of 
Julia’s sauciness, and answered, with a smile: 

“No, no; there’s a little bit of news connected 


with the school-room which we purposely kept J 


back until you came. 
the house, you know.” 

“And the pleasantest, with the twin elms in 
front of the windows, and those lovely broad 
window-seats.” 

“Just so. It is the pleasantest room in the 
house, and the book-room opening from it is a 
very nice room too. The two would make a pleas- 
ant sitting-room and bedroom, would not they ?” 

“Delightful. But there are multitudes of bed- 
rooms already, and three heavenly sitting-rooms. 
What on earth can the school-room and the book- 
room be wanted for?” 

“Ah! that is just our bit of news,” said Miss 
Jane. “We are going to have a permanent 
boarder, my dear—an old friend too.” 


It’s the largest room in 





“T am so glad. I could not help fearing you 
would be lonely, after being so long accustomed 
to a lot of young people about you. Whois it?” 

“Tt is a young lady, my dear.” Miss Susan 
now took up the tale. “A former pupil of ours 
finds herself in circumstances which oblige her 
to look for a home, while she has a small inde- 
pendence which places her above having to earn 
one, and her greatest wish is to return to Bury 
House.” 

“ Of course it is,” said Julia, in a tone of thor- 
ough conviction. “What a sensible person, and 
how good of you to let her come! But who is 
she? Was she here in my time? DoI know 
her at all?” 

“No. She is the same person whom you ask- 
ed us about some time ago. She was not here 
in your time. Her name is Janet Monro.” 

“ Of course I remember asking you about her. 
My cousin Laura took a violent fancy to a sister- 
in-law of hers up in Scotland. You like her very 
much, do you not ?” 

“ Very much indeed. When she was at school 
with us here she was a favorite pupil. We had 
not seen her for a long time when she wrote to 
us a week ago, and asked us if she might come 
to see us the next day, having a great favor to 
ask of us. She came, having seen it announced 
in one of the county papers that we had given 
up the school, and the object of her visit was to 
arrange for coming to live with us.” 

“ Did you like her as much as ever ?” 

Miss Jane struck in: “Janet Monro was great- 
ly altered since we had seen her last, but, in all 
respects that we could discern, for the better. 
We were so pleased with her that we could not 
refuse her, though of course we had not intended 
any thing of the kind.” 

“Tt seemed strange,” said Miss Susan, “that 
she should have been so long away, and not have 
stretched the horizon of her life more widely than 
she has done; but the little she told us accounts 
for it. We were the only friends she had when 
she left us to go as companion to Mrs. Drum- 
mond, of Bevis; her brother was away at sea, and 
he was her sole surviving relative; and she made 
no new friends except Mrs. Drummond herself 
during the years she lived with her.” 

Mrs. Drummond, of Bevis! Julia’s attention 
was thoroughly aroused now. The dead woman’s 
name had come to bear a strange significance to 
more than one person who had never known her 
in life. A few days only had elapsed since Julia 
had become aware of the episode in her cousin 
Laura’s life with which Mrs. Drummond, of Bevis, 
had been so closely connected ; she had dimly re- 
membered, when Laura made to her that long- 
deferred revelation, that in some trifling way the 
names of the people and the place had previously 
been brought under her notice, but she traced the 
chain of association no farther. The only com- 
munication Julia had had from Laura, a few 
lines written just’ as she was going on board the 
Firefly, was a mere announcement of her own 
and Mr. Thornton’s departure in good health and 
spirits, and the episode seemed to have slid back 
again into safe obscurity and oblivion. And now 
here, in another scene, in a department of her life 
with which her cousin had nothing whatever to 
do, she was reminded vividly of the brief and 
baffled love story concerning which she had felt 
an apprehension which might, indeed, be unrea- 
sonable, but was certainly irresistible. 

“Oh, do tell me all about Mrs. Drummond,” 
said Julia, eagerly. “I am so curious about her. 
I want to know why she left Bevis, after all, to 
Admiral Drummond’s nephew. My uncle and 
Lady Rosa and Laura know Captain Dunstan 
very well, and he has only just left Ceylon, where 
he staid on his way back from India, and went up 
to the plantation with Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. They 
were just about to leave when John wrote last.” 

“T can not tell you any thing about that mat- 
ter,” said Miss Susan, “ for Janet did not enter 
upon it at all with us. The story of her life with 
Mrs. Drummond was an uncommon one. Mrs. 
Drummond was a peculiar person, not easy to 
get on with, and given to strong likes and dis- 
likes, Janet went from here to her a mere school- 
girl. Mrs. Drummond had been attracted by her 
face and her voice, and overlooked—indeed, I be- 
lieve she liked—her inexperience; and the admi- 
ral and she both took to the girl in an extraor- 
dinary way. She was by them like a 
daughter, and she deserved such treatment, I am 
sure. Since the admiral’s death Bevis must have 
been a dreary place enough for a young girl to 
live in, but Janet has very quiet tastes, as she 
proves by proposing to come and live with us, 
also old people, in our quiet way. Mrs. Drum- 
mond provided for her, not by will, but some 
time before her death by a gift of money, which 
Janet invested according to her advice, and there 
she is, tolerably independent, and alone in the 
world.” 

“Ts she a pretty girl?” 

“ We think her so, but she is not what would 
be called a beauty.” 

“ And when does she come ?” 

“We expect to hear to-morrow. And we 
thought it would be very nice to have you to see 
about getting ready for her. We intend to give 
her the school-room and the book-room, because 
she wishes to have them, and also because she 
brings with her a very handsome piano and a 
large collection of books, the gift of Admiral and 
Mrs. Drummond.” 

“T hope she is not a learned lady, or one of 
those dreadful people who practice seven hours a 
day,” thought Julia, with an unaccountable move- 
ment of ill humor. Her curiosity having abated, 
she did not want this Janet Monro to come be- 
tween her and her old friends, with rights almost 
equal to her own, John excepted. John was, 
however, such a vast and importaat exception 
that the timely remembrance of him checked her 
little bit of temper at the point of wishing Miss 
Monro had not fixed to come to Bury House quite 
80 soon. 





“Tt will be very pleasant to get the rooms 
ready,” said Julia, after a little pause of self- 
conquest. “You may expect me to begin to- 
morrow morning. We will have in the garden- 
er, and clear all the benches and things away to 
the lofts, and you shall see how smart I will 
make the rooms look.” 

The old ladies smiled approval of her zeal, and 
then the subject dropped, after Julia had asked 
one more question ; 

“ How far is Bevis from here ?” 

“Only ten miles,” said Miss Susan ; “ but that 
was quite far enough to prevent our seeing any 
thing of Janet, for Mrs. Drummond never came 
near B—— since she had a tiff with the rector; 
and any people whom she visited live on the oth- 
er side.” 

On the following morning Julia arose in the 
liveliest spirits and with the best intentions ; but 
her mind was quickly turned in a direction with 
which Miss Janet Monro had nothing whatever 
to do, for while the three ladies were at break- 
fast the parcel from Sir Wilfrid Esdaile arrived, 
and caused a great commotion of excitement and 
delight. The Misses Sandilands were immensely 
pleased with Sir Wilfrid’s letter, and learning 
from Julia that he was completely in the confi- 
dence of their nephew, and that she was particu- 
larly anxious to see him, they conceived the bold 
idea of inviting him to visit them. With the 
simplicity of perfect good-breeding, they were free 
from any apprehension that Sir Wilfrid would be 
too fine for their quiet household and simple 
manners, and Julia, whose knowledge of the ways 
of the fashionable world was very extensive when 
compared with their complete ignorance, bore the 
testimony of her own slight acquaintance with 
Esdaile to his being unaffected and easy to get 
on with. The invitation, destined as we have 
seen to a cordial reception, was dispatched on 
the same day, and the second post brought a let- 
ter from Miss Monro to Miss Sandilands. The 
young lady asked her friend whether she might 
be received at Bury House in ten days from that 
time, adding that a letter from the family lawyer 
to the housekeeper had informed that function- 
ary of Captain Dunstan’s intention to arrive at 
Bevis with a friend within a fortnight. 

“Well,” said Julia, when Miss Susan Sandi- 
lands imparted the contents of Miss Monro’s let- 
ter to her, a little nervously, “this is an instance 
of the uncertainty of human affairs! Instead of 
my quiet time, all to ourselves and the dogs and 
the hens and chickens, here we are in a whirl of 
business and a vortex of society; for I feel sure 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile will come.” 

Julia was right. Sir Wilfrid bade them ex- 
pect him on the same day as that named for Miss 
Monro’s arrival, and proposed to remain until he 
should be obliged to join a friend at a place in 
their neighborhood, he believed, though he knew 
very little of the geography of Suffolk. The 
friend was Captain Dunstan, of Bevis, of whom 
John had doubtless told them. 

The writing of that letter was Sir Wilfrid Es- 
daile’s first step on the way to his fate. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





FOLDING LAMP-SCREENS. 


(0 make the pretty screen which we shall de- 
scribe, obtain six panels of plain window- 
glass (one pane eight by twelve inches will cut 
two panels). Get a glazier to cut the top of each 
one into a Gothic arched form, and then wash 
them perfectly clean. Take a set of engravings, 
one for each panel, and one by one prepare them 
by trimming off all white margins, then place 
them singly upon a thick damp cloth folded sev- 
eral times, and place another equally thick and 
damp upon them. While these are moistening, 
cut pieces of lace or coarse Swiss muslin to fit the 
panels, and have ready some dammar varnish, with 
which give the panels a coat, and allow it to become 
almost dry; or, if thin, dry completely, and then 
put on a smooth second coat. While still a little 
sticky, place one of the engravings on it, face 
down, and carefully pat it over the whole sur- 
face until every part adheres closely, and thus 
proceed with the whole set; then, with the finger 
slightly moistened in a little weak salt and water, 
rub off all the white paper from the wrong side 
of the engravings, using the utmost care not to 
remove the thin film of the engraving, which 
would ruin the whole effect. Dry each one, and 
if any spots appear white and thick, again moisten 
them, and very carefully rub off the paper. Next 
dry them, and begin the artistic work of coloring. 
This is done with transparent colors, made by 
rubbing the powder colors in dammar varnish. 
As these are intended to imitate stained glass, it is 
best to use warm, glowing tints—the lakes, sien- 
na, Prussian blue, and all those exquisite greens 
produced with yellow lake and Prussian blue in 
various quantities, making bright emerald tints 
with the yellow and the blue shades by allowing 
the blue to predominate. 

Take a moonlight scene for one panel, and here 
use browns, grays, and touches of black, with the 
cold greens given by terre-verte, which in the 
foliage are exceedingly lovely. The shades of 
the engraving will answer for the painting, which 
will make the work easy for a very tyro in the art 
of coloring. 

Or take figure pieces, and use the gorgeous 
tints of vermilion, crimson lake, and yellow lake, 
making a glowing purple, Prussian blue in all 
shades, and for some rich garment cover the glow- 
ing color with silver-foil, and you will be aston- 
ished at the result if you have never seen the 
wonderful effects of this style of painting. Use 
engraved bordering, applying and coloring in the 
same way. After finishing the painting (which, 
by-the-way, is most fascinating work), place your 
lace upon the plate, and, as near as may be, re- 
move the section directly over the picture, allow- 
ing it, 3s to extend over the margin; then 
give a coat of dammar varnish over the 





whole, and while sticky, after partially drying, lay 
the lace upon it, and pat it over the surface unti} 
it sinks into the varnish. 

Finally, cover the under side of narrow velvet 
ribbon or galloon with dissolved white glue, and 
bind the edges of the glass entirely around. 
When dry, sew the pieces together by tacking 
the binding in two or three places, and cover 
with bows of narrow ribbon. A light behind 
such a screen imparts a soft warm glow through- 
out a room. 

Or procure some of the richly colored designs 
from furniture chintzes, cretonnes, or even gay 
calicoes ; cut them out carefully, and arrange 
them for each of the six panels. We have used 
the Japanese fabrics for this purpose with great 
satisfaction, applying a scene, group of flowers, 
or in some cases an arabesque figure, surround- 
ing them with all the odd, curious, and grotesque 
figures found on these fabrics. Saturate these 
cut pieces in fine linseed-oil, and then dry out all 
the moisture, first by folding in old soft cloths, 
and finally by placing near the stove and in the 
air, for they must be quite dry before applying to 
the glass. Then varnish the panels of glass with 
dammar, giving it two coats, and while still sticky 
place the figures in position, and roll and press 
every part until closely fixed upon the varnished 
surface. Cover with lace or Swiss as previously 
described. Glass thus prepared appears closely 
to resemble stained glass. 

Another unique and brilliant shade of this kind 
is made by cutting the panels of thin wood, then 
sawing and cutting out each one in various beau- 
tiful fret-work figures, like those in old church 
windows, leaving a delicate frame-work around 
each one. The more open and delicate, the more 
effective will be the work when finished. This 
done, cover the various figures with the brilliant- 
ly colored “glass” or “gelatine paper,” which 
comes in crimson, green, blue, yellow, and all the 
vivid tints of stained glass, which, indeed, it so 
closely resembles that it can not be distinguished 
from it. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
(From ovr Own CorresPonDEnTr. | 


Uncles and Nieces.—A good Device for Charity Ser- 
mons.—Paris Cabs.—The Times. 
I REMEMBER once meeting a very pretty young 
woman at a certain financier’s house of the 
Hebrew persuasion, and having her husband point- 
ed out to me. He was a good deal older than 
herself—but there is nothing remarkable in that 
—and I was not interested in the gentleman. 
Finding myself next to the lady at dinner, how- 
ever, and opposite her spouse, she attracted my 
attention to him by speaking of him as her un- 
cle. She did this twice before I could bring my- 
self to believe my ears, but on the third occasion 
I observed, “ Well, now, how strange that is! I 
certainly understood from our hostess that that 
gentleman was your husband.” “Oh, so he is,” 
said she ; “he is my uncle, and my husband also.” 
I had forgotten that the Hebrew race are not 
bound by the same rules of consanguinity as our- 
selves, and this gave me rather a shock. 

Again, in the north of England I once knew an 
old bachelor clergyman, very rich, and “much 
looked up to” in the neighborhood in conse- 
quence, whose house was kept for him by a great- 
niece—a girl of seventeen or so—and I well re- 
member the sensation which that divine created 
in his diocese, about five years afterward, by 
marrying that great-niece. He was very High- 
Church, and a great stickler for the rubric, and of 
course he was within his rights, but it astonished 
people a good deal. 

I see the King of Holland (etat. sixty-two) is 
about to marry a young woman of twenty-five, who 
is also his niece. What is not so generally known 
is that he does this partly in self-defense, and as a 
counterpoise to the influence of “ the amber one,” 
as the Comtesse d’Amboise is called, who has so 
long exercised influence over his Majesty. 

It will be gratifying to you to learn that the 
Queen’s gold medal “for the encouragement of 
boys to acquire and maintain the qualities which 
will make the finest sailor” has been accorded— 
on board the Worcester training-ship—to an Amer- 
ican lad. The qualities necessary to gain this 
prize are “ cheerful submission to superiors, self- 
respect and independence of character, kindness 
and protection to the weak, readiness to forgive 
offense, and, above all, fearless devotion to duty, 
and unflinching truthfulness.” 

A worthy clergyman of Melbourne has hit upon 
a capital plan for making his congregations more 
liberal on collection Sundays. In Australia, as in 
the old country, people are a good deal actuated 
by what other folks think of them, and respect- 
able congregations shrink from putting “ cop- 
pers” in the plate; but then they select the very 
sinallest pieces of silver for that purpose—three- 
penny and fourpenny pieces. This good and wise 
divine kept back all these small coins instead of 
paying them into the bank, so that at last he had 
£90 worth of them, and had, in fact, withdrawn 
the obnoxious coins from circulation. Then his 
congregations began to be more liberal, and to put 
in their sixpences and shillings. This is surely a 
hint worth taking. 

There seems a strong probability that the vis- 
itors to the French Exhibition will find them- 
selves without cabs. Even if they did, it would 
be nothing unusual, since the ordinary supply of 
those vehicles is miserably insufficient. The om- 
nibus and tramway service in Paris is, no doubt, 
excellent, but its cabs are “so rickety that rid- 
ing in them,” writes an old resident, “ absolutely 
gives one the sense of seasickness ;” and yet it is 
the fashion to talk of the London four-wheelers 
as being so miserable! At all events, there is 
always enough of them, which is the case in no 
other city in the world; while, above all, we have 
the incomparable hansom. It makes me as sick 
as a Paris cab does to hear Londoners decry their 
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own advantages, as they are so willing to do, sim- 
ply because it is the fashion. 

“ Sir Roger’ Tichborne has been writing anoth- 
er of his charming letters to Mr. Guilford Onslow. 
It is very curious how experience fails to teach 
him the commonest ways of honesty. One of the 
most damning pieces of evidence against him, in 
the eyes of all students of human nature, was the 
way in which he used to write to his solicitor 
about the testimony in his own favor—* Captain 
so-and-so has given me a very telling certificate” 
(that is, of his own identity), etc., ete. Is that the 
way a man would write of another person who had 
simply acknowledged him to be himself? If he 
did not give him one, one could imagine his calling 
the captain a fool; but because he had performed 
what must have seemed the most natural duty in 
the world, why this exultation? In the present 
letter he writes: “The declarations of Mrs. Cress- 
well and of Peebles are very good...... I have no 
doubt about Cresswell and Orton being the same, 
for I remember him telling me about the ferret 
biting him.” The phrase, “ Please take all com- 
pliments for granted, both to yourself and my 
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6000 miles, and provisions to last for two years. 
Nothing since Robinson Crusoe’s time has been 
so perfect in its arrangements for the future. 
The crew consists of only thirty-seven men, and 
they have 3000 preserved rump-steaks on board, 
and enough of other fresh meats and vegetables 
to supply them for three days a week. 

It is not generally known—and, indeed, searce- 
ly known at all—why, after a long and eulogistic 
advertisement of a new play or a new book in 
the Times, we so often read the words, “ Morning 
Paper.” To many people it no doubt gives the 
impression that the praise is supplied by the ad- 
vertiser himself, who, not daring to father it on 
any particular organ, writes “ Morning Paper” 
beneath it. But, as a matter of fact, the eulogy 
has very probably appeared in the Times itself, 
which makes a point of never re-admitting its 
own praises into its own columns except under 
the above modest heading. You may send in 
your extract, with Zimes appended to it, to the 
advertisement office in Printing-house Square, 
but it will come out in print with Morning Paper 
under it. One disadvantage that attends this del- 
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friends,” is a charming touch—an attempt at the 
sort of fine writing in which he supposes “a bar- 
onet of the United Kingdom” would indulge. 

In Hampshire a very dramatic thing has hap- 
pened. An old man, “eighty years of age and 
quite blind,” has given himself up as a murderer. 
Many years ago he and his brother (since dead) 
waylaid and murdered a man, and buried him in 
a certain spot, in which, indeed, his bones have, 
accordingly, been found. He says he could not 
go to his death with so dreadful a secret on his 
mind. Being blind, the unhappy wretch is, no 
doubt, more a prey to remorse than he otherwise 
would have been. He has nothing to distract 
his mind, and beholds his crime enacted again 
and again. 

The last venture for the arctic seas is from 
Sweden, and appears in some respects to be more 
complete than any previous expedition. The 
Vega, a steam-ship, has sides twenty-three inch- 
es thick and a mainmast 100 feet high; it has 





enough coal in its hold to admit of its steaming 
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icate behavior of the leading organ is that adver- 
tisers who are not so delicate often put Morning 

aper wnder a puff of their own wares in other 
journals, in order to persuade the public that ‘hat 
once appeared in the Times ; but as so very few 
people are aware of the above fact, it does not 
do them much good. Moreover, when a good 
word is said in the Times about any thing, we 
may be sure that it will be reproduced, wherever 
it is possible, with the stamp of that great au- 
thority very plainly impressed on it. 

R. Kematr, of London. 





Autumn Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Carriace Costume. This slender robe 
is a princesse dress of sapphire blue silk, trimmed 
with India embroidery of moss green and blue. 
The back has a flowing train, the sides have pleat- 
ed panels, and the front has an embroidered plas- 
tron. Two pleatings and embroidery trim the 
train, The sleeves and collar are also richly 





Fics. 1-3.—AUTUMN TOILETTES. 





wrought. The mantle of India cashmere has 
pleatings and a full ruche of thread lace ; a large 
black satin bow is on the back. Felt hat in 
English shape, trimmed with sapphire velvet and 
a blue-green plume. 

Fig. 2.—Srreet Tomerre. This graceful toi- 
lette is camel’s-hair of dark grenat, with cream 
white flakes made of tufts of wool. It is a prin- 
cesse robe, laid in regular folds across the front 
and back, while the sides have pointed panels of 
the darkest Bordeaux red velvet. The same kind 
of velvet forms the collar and cuffs, heads the 
pleating on the front, and borders the lower fold 
of the back.. The buttons are large wooden 
moulds covered with velvet. Felt round hat, 
trimmed with Bordeaux velvet, satin, and a wing 
of peacocks’ feathers in India cashmere colors, 

Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt or 3 on 4 YEARS. 
This charming model is of pale gray cashmere 
in loose blouse shape. It is trimmed around the 
bottom with two pleatings of rose-colored silk. 
The deep round collar and the cuffs are of striped 
gray and rose. silk, edged with white Russian 
lace. Striped sash, tied far below the hips. 
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THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS. 


HE recent acquisition of the romantic island 

of Cyprus by the British government, though 
a clever stroke of that modern magician, the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, who in this as in most things 
has remained true to the Oriental policy of his 
race, has awakened fresh interest'in a spot hal- 
lowed by associations of all kinds from the days 
of Solomon downward. Since the Pheenician pio- 
neers settled this lovely island of the Levant, and 
laid the superstructure for the discoveries of fu- 
ture Cesnolas, there has not been a century that 
has not made valuable contributions to this fa- 
vored locality. . The Greeks followed the Phoeni- 
cians, and under their rule blossomed the archaic 
days, the golden age, of Cyprus. They set their 
stamp on it so effectually that, although it was 
subjugated in turn by Egyptians and Persians, 
it remained essentially Greek until the death 
of Alexander the Great, when it was incorpo- 
rated with Egypt, under the rule of the Ptol- 


emies, who drew large revenues therefrom, and 
made it, so to speak, their private treasury. 
About half a century before Christ it became a 
province of the Roman Empire, on the decline of 
which, after seven centuries, it fell into the hands 
of the Saracens. Richard Coeur de Lion wrested 
it from the hands of the infidels at the end of the 
twelfth century, and gave it first to the Knights 
of Jerusalem, and subsequently to Guy de Lu- 
signan, the titular King of Jerusalem, whose de- 
scendants held possession of it for three centu- 
ries, and even lay claim to it to-day as the gift of 
an English king. It then fell under the power 
of the Venetians, who ruled it for nearly a cen- 
tury, until, in 1571, it was overrun by a horde of 
Turks, who laid waste the principal towns, mas- 
sacred the inhabitants, and established the Turk- 
ish sway that has subsisted until the present 
time. 

This brief retrospect will show how varied 
have been the fortunes of this island, and what 
composite memories therein challenge public in- 
terest. Side by side with the relics of Phoenician 





art and industry are Mount Olympus and Paphos, 
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teeming with associations of the palmy days, 
when the island was devoted to the worship of 
Venus; when shrines of the goddess rose on all 
sides, and every spot was hallowed by the song 
of some classic poet. Nor did the Egyptians 
and Persians fail to leave precious relics of their 
sojourn, in the statues, sarcophagi, and hiero- 
glyphics which have been lately brought to light. 
Imperial Rome contributed her share of associa- 
tions, re-enforced by Christian traditions. Con- 
quered by Cato and governed by Cicero, be- 
stowed by the doting Antony on Cleopatra, and 
afterward taken back and presented to the Ro- 
man people by Augustus, the once pagan isle 
was sanctified to the Christians as being the 
tomb of Lazarus, and a spot visited by St. Paul. 
On one of its mountains the Empress Helena 
erected a church endowed with a relic of the true 
cross, and convents of great antiquity, with the 
Greek Church of St. Lazarus, said to have been 
built over Lazarus’s tomb more than a thousand 





years ago, attest the value of its sacred tradi- 
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tions. The Saracens and Arabs also left their 
traces, and the site of Othello’s palace is a remi- 
niscence of Venetian rule. 

Prosperous as it was in olden times, with its 
thirty sea-ports transacting a great part of the 
commerce between the East and the West, with 
unlimited quantities of timber for ship-building, 
and rich in native productions of all kinds, un- 
der Turkish rule Cyprus has fallen to the rank 
of an insignificant island, with but three towns 
of any importance, Nicosia, the capital, Fama- 
gusta, and the obscure sea-port Larnica—a fine 
view of which, with the mountains in the back- 
ground, is given in the accompanying engrav- 
ing, which also shows the landing of horses by 





the British expedition. 


Insignificant as Larnica 
seems, it is the commercial centre of the island, 


and the site of the various consulates. Larniea 
proper is situated about three-quarters of a mile 
from the shore, along which stretches the Ma- 
rina, a strip of land about half a mile wide, cov- 
ered with modest dwellings, a bazar, and sever- 
al churches and mosques. Of hotels there are 
none, and the visitor is obliged to rely on private 
hospitality for entertainment, The inhabitants 
in both settlements number about 8000, of 
whom about 3000 are Mussulmans. One of the 
richest provinces of the Roman Empire under 
the reign of Constantine, the whole island now 
numbers only 130,000 souls. It is probable that 
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it will gain a new lease of life with its change 
of rulers, and that the English administration 
will restore prosperity to this lovely but long- 
neglected gem of the Greek Archipelago. 

Previous to the British occupation, however, 
our own country was fortunate enough to secure 
the richest treasures of the island, and to reap 
the benefit of the invaluable discoveries of Gen- 
eral Di Cesnola, who, moreover, has also con- 
tributed to literature the best and most exhaust- 
ive book on Cyprus in the English language. Of 
this admirable work, which has received high 
praise from the English as well as American 
critics, the London Zimes says in a recent and 
long review; 
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“The close of the American civil war brought 
to the front men of eminent abilities in other 
lines than military science. Among them must 
be placed General Di Cesnola, who, after a pro- 
longed and brilliant service, was appointed in 
1865 the consul of the United States in Cyprus. 
Although by no means quite unexplored, a mere 
fraction of its treasures of ancient art had been 
struck or transported to European museums. 
The Count de Vogiié had examined some sites, 
Mr. R. Hamilton Lang, director of the Ottoman 
Bank, afterward for a short time British consul, 
had achieved more; chips and scraps had been 
picked up by the travelling casual; but General 
Di Cesnela thoroughly explored the whole island 
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from 1865 to 1870, devoting his time, his talents, 
his private resources and official prestige, with 
unwavering devotion to the task... . 

“ Besides the record of archeological discover- 
ies, General Di Cesnola has contrived to inter- 
weave into his narrative his difficulties with 
pashas, his successful protection of his employés, 
and the sufferings of the victims of Turkish mis- 
rule. These enliven the gloomy descents into 
sepulchres, the rifling of oven pits, and the ‘sa- 
cred search’ for gold ornaments. His work is 
well written, and as diverting as it is instructive, 
and if Cypriot sculptures in soft stone have 
none of the merits of Athenian chisellings in 
Pentelic marble, or Roman copies in Parian, his 
researches have edded another chapter to the 
history of Greek art. He has illustrated as nev- 
er has been done before the point at which Phe- 
nician and Greek art met, the indefinable but 
yet certain line which separates Asia from Eu- 
rope. To the art student old Cyprus is more in- 
teresting than a doubtful Troy or an uncertain 
Mycenz ; it belongs to an age of civilization, not 
of semi-barbarism.” 





ANSWERS 7:0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Evia Reeve.—You might learn to read French with 
the aid of proper text-books, but will need a master’s 
assistance to acquire the pronunciation, Your other 
questions are too vague for us to advise you further. 

Tnomasin.—The heavier qualities of black bunting, 
or else the lighter qualities of black camel’s-hair, would 
be nice for your travelling suit in the autumn, and 
could also be worn now. If made by the cut-away 
jacket pattern, it will look well trimmed with four or 
five rows of black braid, either wool or silk, and about 
twice as wide as the soutache braid used for braiding 
in patterns, 

Canrzie.—Your figured silk would make a pretty 
washer-woman polonaise by pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 28, Vol. XL, to wear with a black silk skirt, or 
else one as nearly as possible like the ground of your 
figured silk. 

G.—Your beige-colored grenadine will look well 
made up over black silk. Have a habit basque and 
draped over-skirt trimmed with crimped fringe. The 
Cut-away French Coat illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. 
XL, and of which a cut paper pattern is given, would 
also be a pretty model for you. The rough-threaded 
fabric would make a pretty Washer-woman Polonaise 
Dress by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. X1. 
For the striped linen lawn use the pattern of Pleated 
Blouse and Plain Draped Over-Skirt illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 30, Vol. XI. Your grenadine is still fashion- 
able, and is worth making handsomely. 

Mavup Wiison.—Read about evening dresses for 
summer in New York Fashions of late numbers of the 
Bazar. The red silk princesse dress with black lace 
will be very handsome, yet very warm-looking. Some 
cream-colored bourette gauze for an over-dress will be 
more seasonable than black lace or cardinal silk. And 
instead of the princesse dress, a flowing train with 
curtain drapery and a square-necked basque with 
elbow sleeves will be newer.—We have so often pub- 
lished the meaning of turned-down corners of cards 
that we can not repeat it. Consult back numbers of 
the Bazar. 

Mapame E, W.—Black lace shawls are folded like 
fichus, and worn as small mantles. They are also used 
as over-skirts over black and colored silk dresees, but 
are scarcely appropriate with your buff lawn. White 
over-skirts and basques are still worn. Late numbers 
of the Bazar contain directions about draping a lace 
mantle, and in one picture the manner of doing so is 
plainly shown. 

Ienorance.—We take Canadian currency or United 
States two-cent postage-stamps in good condition in 
exchange for patterns.—Make your black silk dress 
with a belted basque and curtain over-skirt. Holbein- 
work consists of stitches made to look the same on 
both sides, and is done on any kind of canvas. Have 
your cashmere and silk made with a princesse polo- 
naise that has a basque and apron in front, while the 
princesse back is all in one. Trim the apron with 
fringe, the back of the polonaise with piping and long- 
looped bows of ribbon. Put knife-pleatings in the 
lower skirt. Have the sleeves of cashmere, tightly 
fitted around the wrists, and buttoned on the outer 
seam. Tie in your switches, and braid the back hair 
in two braids to form two low-curved loops—spread 
out broadly low down, instead of being doubled like a 
chitelaine loop. On the top and crown of the head 
put some finger puffs ; wave the front hair slightly, or 
else part off a little of it toward the face, and arrange 
it in Montague curls, which are semi-circular locks, 








THE POTTER INVESTIGATION. 


THE special bent of the American mind seems 
to be that of Old Si—to investigate. We began 
to investigate in 1860, and we have been investi- 
gating ever since. We investigated the South 
pretty thoroughly then, and now they have 
caught the spirit and propose to investigate us. 
Investigation, that is,a thoroughly unpartisan, un- 
prejudiced investigation, always leads to one ex- 
cellent result—the good, the true, is vindicated, 
and impostures are exposed. This is precisely 
the reason why Dr. R. V. Prerce invites and 
urges the public to investigate the remedial pow- 
ers of his Family Remedies. He knows that the 
trial will vindicate all his claims for them, and 
all that has been written of them by grateful 
patients who have been restored to health by 
their use. The Golden Medical Discovery and 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets are the acknowledged 
standard remedies of the age for all diseases of 
the stomach and liver.—[Com.] 





CHILDH 00D WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. Morean 
& Autey, 569 John Street, New York.—[Com.] 





HOW FAT CAN A PERSON BECOME? 


MiraBeat, alluding to a very corpulent person, 
said, “ He has only been created to show to what 
extent the human skin would stretch without 
bursting.” Then, corpulence was believed to be 
a natural condition ; now, it is known to be a dis- 
ease. Hundreds who had considered themselves 
useless for life, by reason of too much fat, have, 
by the use cf Allan’s Anti-Fat, been reduced to 
a healthy and natural size. This great remedy 
for corpulence is purely vegetable and perfectly 
harmless. It acts on the food in the stomach, 
preventing its being converted into fat. It cures 
indigestion and tones up the system. Sold by 
druggists.—[{ Com. ] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FLORILINE. 


6¢ [\LORILINE.”—FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid rms ore in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-d lecayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “ enisachenien, leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful "fragrance to the breath, 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 

removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Bein y composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, ‘No. 498 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 
Price 75 cents, 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 








EW YORK SHOPI 







Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


95 Styles of Cards, or 10 Best Chromos, 10c., with 
name. Samples $e. J. B. HUESTED, Nassau,N.Y. 








CONSTITUTION WATER 


dical faculty and the 

pn Ay to be the most S ahatel remed, oh the —. 
ach, liver, nh and bladder that 

offered OT A SPRING WATER, so a 

reparation by an eminent physician. For sale by all 

Drageista Send for Circular. For female complaints 

a specialty. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


250 Illustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free, 


HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS 


At a great reduction in price. New Importation, Send 
3c. for Samples and Price-List. ‘ 


“ Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 
Book containing over 150 Designs of any Cuffs, 
— Jabots, Handkerchiefs, nes, &c, Wc., 
ree. Mme. GURNEY & CO. ? il Broadway, 
RY. 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. P. 0. Box 8527. 











IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
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Murder in the First Degree is 
sands of quiet murders, of which the world never 
administration of wrong medicines. The d 
ridden, the rheumatic, are too often poisoned 


in New 48- Sent for “9 
BEN EY! ROS., 102 Walker it., N. ¥. 
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the bilious, the fever- 
th deadly drags, when the 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


with Ln pal recautions as to diet and regimen, would inevi 

a speedy thorough cure. In kidney diseases, bowel complaints, open 
nervous erenyeun, and all other ailments that reduce the strength and vita 
power of the system, sustain, refresh, h, pa 
this invaluable saline remedy. Sold by all d 
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HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





This series is proving to be good and deserving of 
popularity.—Troy Times. 

Their cheapness, and clean, neat appearance, as well 
as their literary merits, will make them attractive to | 
readers of fiction.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. | 

A series which is drawing upon evidently the best 
literary talent in the country.—N. Y. Express. 


To this series one looks with confidence for fresn, 
readable, and well-selected novels.—Portland Press. 
The promise of the publishers, that only works 
| of a very high order of literary merit, and of un- 
| exceptionable morals, will be admitted to the se- 
| ries, is being conscientiously fulfilied.—San Fran- 
Post, 


cisco 


1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel. By Avice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


The incidents and characters of the book possess a 
fascination that is entirely unique.—N. Y. Express. 
Full of strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 





Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A remarkably interesting work. * * * The story is 
full of life and humor.—F 
Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 


’ 





One of its minor merits is a happy gift of expression, 
a knack of crystallizing a thought in its most com- 
pact, precise, and translucent furm.—N. Y, Sun. 





8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma CatvzR. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. 
May be ranked among the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 





notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 
unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





4, MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The touching plot is developed with a skill in which 
grace and delicacy are blended with vividness and 
force.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American fiction.—Rochester Express. 
Strong in dramatic portraiture.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. 


75 cents. 
Its characters are all finely drawn, and its pictures 
of Southern life since the war are admirably well 
done.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 





A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 


Here is a good American novel. * * * The story is well 
told, and one that is sprightly and clever and will fully 


interest the reader.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston, 





6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. By Maricpa Desrarp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Well written, and full of pleasing incideuts. It 


A story of Irish life, with a good plot and a number 


is sufficiently exciting to hold the attention of the | of cleverly-depicted characters. * * * Told with much 


most exacting novel-reader.—Albany Journal. 


7. BLUSH ROSES. A Novel. 


A charmingly told love-story. ** * Any thing more 
charmingly natural and picturesque has not been 
written for a long time.—JN, Y. Express. 





animation and skill.—Saturday Eve. Gazette, Boston. 


By Ciara Francis Morse. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The descriptive work is well done. It is as well at- 


tractive for its freshness and brightness, and its sim- 
ple, unaffected style.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





8. OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE. A Novel. By Mary A. Denison. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


“This is an unusually good novel, and contains sev- 
eral very effective scenes, worked out with admirab) 


expression, and shows remarkable delicacy and re- 
fi The 





skill. The author is very felicitous in her style of 





is terse, pointed, 


and dramatic.” 





9. LIKE UNTO LIKE. A Novel. By SHerwoop Borner. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


(Nearly Ready.) 
“This brilliant novel is from the pen of a writer of 
original genius, ripe cultivation, and artistic power. 
The purpose of the story is the illustration of South- 





ern society after the close of the war. The style is 
animated and effective, and many passages are mas- 
terly in their pathos and power.” 





PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
SS Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, om receipt of the price. 
“‘ Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 





L. SHAW’S 


Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 


No. 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


The largest and choicest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesaie prices. Our Marie Antoinette 
Switch forms — for front and back, is of long 
hair, from $6 ee 

THE COQ —Front Moms for young and old; 

‘ul and oming ; from 
and best made for the front hair, 15 cents each, $1 50 
per dozen. (Gray Hair a specialty.) Combings made 
up, roots all one way, better and cheaper than any 
other house. Hair taken in exchange and bought. 

The largest stock of 

REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 


iapated, hand-carved, and our own manufacture. 
Jewelry, Hair Ornaments, &c., at fabulously 
ars prices. Repairing neatly done. A large stock of 
Jet and Mourning Goods, real silver and gold Back 
= A full assortment of rn’ 
Cosmetics. F. Coudray's Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty 
a specialty—$1 per box. F. Coudray’s Invisible Rouge 
for Lips ond Cheeks, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. L. Shaw’s 
Persian Khennaline, or Magic Hi | pongo in- 
— Bee Fpl of hair—¢1 and #1 50 pe 
for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of “ Yolo to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. Price 10c. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N.Y. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE MATERIALS. 
PRESENTE At handsome Pattern of Col- 


faci Handkerchief, or 
Barbe, with WORK com ENCED, to pur- 
chasers to the amount of $5 00. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, N 
PO, Box $527. 


Nationa, Banx oF = 5 Song 


New Yorx. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic disease 
of the heart, accompanied by distressing pains in 
the back and head—so much so as to confine me 
to my bed; have been for years under the treat- 
ment of our best physicians. Your advertisement 
came to my notice, and I procured a bottle of the 
Constitution Water ; and, following your direc- 
tions, I have been able to attend to business ever 
since, and at present I am in the enjoyment of 
my former health. I now use no other medicine. 
I assure you it gives me great pleasure to inform 
you of the benefits I have received from the use 
of it, and cheerfully recommend it to all persons 
afflicted with like diseases. Very truly, 

Tuomas Bisuor, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
Sold by Druggists. 


“THE PERFECT TONIC.” 














THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine, 


The only 25 cent 
ACGUE REMEDY 


IN TED wornrituyD 
CURES 


CHILLS&FEVER 









and all MALARIAL DISEASES, 
Sold by all Druggists. Matled FR on receipt of price, 
w Das ‘OOSTER 


sTReet, New 
Yous, Sr Sesit Sub Gen8 Mesh? MAOMGE ta the eondern of 


MONOG 


2 
Our new book, 100 Pegs. 12x12 inches, bound in 
cloth boards, conta ms for Embroid- 
pe .'¢ inch ¢ to 12 inches. oon * by mail. 
ENTLEY BROS,, 102 Walker St., N.Y. 


To Consumptives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Use WINCHESTER’S era bbe or LIME 

ayp SODA. For Con meen fe ou, Weak Lungs, 

f fit aektnow ma, Bronchit Sisetacesent Deoilit 

it is an acknowledged odiyed Oey t et. proved by + 
re’ experience. 


ae eee ea aeitoaty w 
Sold by Drugyists. $658k ¥ rene w York, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


mR . Julian’s Specific is the only sntting 
for removing radically and gy 4 a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 

Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 














Home-Made| arate Stamped,in olor ou 

Turkish | Gfccucaskermatice sentuy ast 

Rugs. on receipt of $1. Send stamp 
TURKISH RUG PATTERN CO., 


for circular. Agents wanted. 
339 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 








RAPE—THE ARSENIC USED IN ITS 
manufacture, and the di ble odor 

culiar to —s frequently revel pore pl oa 

~~ removed, and meee ype veil &c., made 
Led oy! to new dampness 

padre): Crape can be sent ot theta 

SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Building, 

Broadway and 14th St., New York. 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Our Summer Stock must be closed 
out, and we have made the following 
prices to move it: 


LINEN SUITS! LINEN SUITS! 
At Nominal Prices. 


RASS LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with FOLDS of 
BROWN PERCALE, $1 50; COST to manufacture 


over $2. 
GRASS LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with HAND- 


SOME EMBROIDERY, ONLY $2; ey $3. 


PURE LINEN SUITS, BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED, 
at $2; worth $3. 

ALL LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with RUFFLE and 
PIPING, ONLY $2 50; worth $4. 

ALL LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED WITH KNIFE 
PLAITING, HEADED with BANDS of GALLOON, 
ONLY $3 50; worth $6. 


BEAUTIFUL — SUITS,with EMBROIDERY, 


at $3 75; worth 
LENDID ASSO ork of LINEN SUI 


SP TS, VA- 
RIOUS STYLES, at $4. $4 19, $0; WORTH 
FULLY SIXTY PER tube MOR 

STRIPED BATISTE SUITS, DAMASEE LINEN 
SUITS, BOURETTE LINEN, at $5 50, $6, $6 50. 


ALL LINEN rman and OVER -SKIRTS, at 
$1 75; worth $2 50. 


UES and OVER SKIRTS, at $1 75; 
ED with LACE, at 


RL VARIETY in LAWN SUITS om VERY 


The ABOVE "SUITS, SOME 600 in NUMBER, COM- 
PRISE our ENTIRE STOCK of LINEN and LAWN 
SUITS, and WE GUARANTEE the PRICES at which 
THEY ARE OFFERED TO BE FULLY 30 per cent. 
LESS THAN the COST of MANUFACTUR 

WE DO NOT DESIRE to CARRY THEM OVER 
the SEASON, and SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY WILL 
NOT AGAIN BE PRESENTED. 


CAUTION. 


Purchasers of Patterns are hereby noti- 
fied that those only are ours which are 
designated 


HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


The uniform price of each set, without 
regard to the number of pieces composing 
it, is 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


and no person should pay more. They 
are cut expressly for us by an Artist whose 
services are not obtainable by any other 
house. The so-called “ Bazar Patterns,” 
of which there are several varieties in the 
market, are neither designed nor issued 
by us. 

The “ Bazar Fashion Plate” advertised 
in Harper's Bazar is not a supplement 
or accompaniment to that Periodical, nor 
is it published by us. 

@ In order to correct an impression 
which seems to be prevalent, we desire 
also to say that Messrs. Jamzs M‘Caut 
& Co., of this city, do not, nor did they 
ever, design or cut Patterns for us, nor 
are they agents for the sale of 








Harper's Bazar Patterns. 


Address all orders and communications 
direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 








THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


poy quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali: 
n 


ties in one bushel of wheat, in 
without fermentation — thus 
vitalized condition — will relieve all 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. Single bottle sent express prepaid, on 


receipt of $1 00. 
Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 23d St., New York. 
Dr.J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH g Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 234 1 West 14th St., New York, 
and others. Gentian oa t free. Sold b y Druggists. 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York. 
2 A lady physician in attendance. 


CORO ALIXIR 


amouth trom 21080. 
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form, extracted 
ing the natural 
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PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Maus. Heren M. Decxrs offers her services as a buyer 
and forwarder. For circular, with highest testimonials, 
address P.O. Box 5345, New York City. 


20 Chromo Cards ect beauties), with name, 10c. 
Outat, 10¢. NEB CARD CO., Ashland, Mass, 








i878 JONES 1840 


NOVELTIES. 


A 





DRESS GOODS. 
SACQUES. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO SHOW OUR 
Fall Stock of Goods for Infants’ and Young Chil- 
dren’s Wear, all of which we warrant made of the best 
materials and well sewed. ee Wardrobes, con- 
taining 38 pieces, for $60,and single articles equally low. 


BABY 


Baskets in great variety. Unfurnished Baskets from 
$4 75, and eratehea from $7 50 each. Cambric Night 
Slips from 75c.,and Day — from $1 35. Nainsook 
Day Slips from $2 50. ers by mail will receive 











Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 














AND | 
2 Nineteenth Street. . Nineteenth Street. r 





orn o* 
JONES 

ona? oO oon SILKS. 

RIBBONS. 0 2 CLOTHS. 

UNDERWEAR. 0 OQ” DOMESTICS. 

UPHOLSTERY. 0 A_O CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. \V” Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &. 
ooo 


Fe. Now opening, an immense stock 
°o esirable aa Elegant Goods for the 
Fall Trade. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 

JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. 


JACKSON, 


777 Broadway, bet. 9th and 10th Sts., 
18 RKOEIVING DAILY 
BLACK = FRENCH CASHMERES, 
NRIETTA CLOTHS, 
Besides many noel which will be offgred at lower 
rices than last season. 


Y. Visiti Cards—no two alike, 
25 Fashic wan name, 1 Qc. Nassau Carp Co.,Naseau,N. Y. 


JONES. 





hi 





prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 











IMPERIAL 


METAL iT COM 


LATEST NOVELTY. 
_FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 
Removes blemishes and beautifies the ~~ seam Sent 
by mail on receipt of $1. Address W’S Hair 
and Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 14th se. 1 New York. 


60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Citnton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 














$5000 REWARD. 


Investigation discloses the fact that the lady report- 
ed in the A about August 
10th, to have died in Chicago after two weeks’ use of 
some reputed remedy for corpulency, had not taken 
Allan’s Anti-Fat, but had used a preparation put up 
by a regular physician in Luzerne, Pa. Allan's Anti- 
Fat is manufactured in Buffalo, N. Y., by the under- 
signed. We have already sold over 100,000 bottles of 
it. It has therefore been taken by thousands, and we 
challenge proof that it has ever harmed anybody, un- 
less the reduction of obese persons from 20 to 60 
pounds, leaving them healthy and strong, is consid- 
ered a misfortune. Furthermore, we hereby offer 
$5000 reward for evidence showing that it contains 
poisonous or injurious ingredients. We also offer 
$5000 if we cannot prove that it has reduced numbers 
of persons as stated herein, and always without injury. 
It is said a lie will out-travel the truth any time; but 
we trust that those newspapers that have misled the 
public by saying that physicians attributed the lady’s 
death to the use of Anti-Fat (which is only put up by 
us, the term “Anti-Fat” being our trade-mark) will 
correct the false impression they have conveyed by 
publishing this refutation. 

BOTANIC MEDICINE Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


iat ress h 








** Confirmations Strong as Proofs of 
Moly Writ.” 


Roya.ston, Mass., July 10, 1878. 
Boranio Mepiore Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gents,—What will you send Allan’s Anti- Fat per 
dozen for? There is no place within eight miles 
where we can buy it. My mother has taken five bot- 
tles, and it reduced her weight 20 pounds. 
J. M, Parremer, 


Extswortn, Kan., July 13, 1878. 
Boranito Mepiotne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen, — Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me seven 
pounds in one week. 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. Tartor. 
Cororapo Sprines, o* July 15, 1878. 
Boranito Mepiorng Co., Buffalo, N. 
Gentlemen,—I lost three pounds while taking one 
bottle of Allan’s Anti-Fat. 
Yours truly, Mra. M. B. Myers. 
Van Wert, O., July 29, 1878. 
Boranro Meprome Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—Received the medicine, ‘‘Allan’s Anti- 
Fat,” and the lady for whom it was ordered has used 
it with success, It reduced her 83¢ pounds in nine 
days; also removed a rheumatic pain from her hip, 
with which she has been troubled for several years. 
She has ordered one dozen bottles from our druggist, 
and intends to give it a fair trial. 


Yours, etc., A. Lerruens. 





** Have not felt so well and strong in 
tem years,” 


Cuirvetann, O., August 12, 1878. 

Boranto Meprotne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen,—My heart is overflowing with gratitude 
towards the inventor of Allan’s Anti-Fat, and I wish 
to inform the world what a blessing it is to the over- 
corpulent. When I commenced using it I weighed 
two hundred and twenty-four pounds, and after using 
a little over three bottles I now weigh one hundred 
and ninety-four, and have not felt so well and strong 
in ten years. I have got my friend, George Sigor, to 
try it. He has not taken quite one bottle, and has 
lost five pounds. 


Yours siacerely, Pac. Conpin. 


Puatrvitte, Ara., July 20, 1878, 

Boranro Mepicrve Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen,—About three months ago IT ed 
using your Anti-Fat, at which time my weight was 
219 pounds. By yee your directions carefully, 
I have ing my weight to 158 
pounds. This is a very satisfactory and pleasant ; 
but just previous to my commencing the use of your 

dicine, I hased two suits of fine clothes at 
a high price, and find, to my dismay, that they are 
entirely useless to me now. When I put one of my 
coats on, my friends tell me it looks like a coffee-sack 
on a bean-pole; and when I put the pants on—well, 
description fails. My object in writing is to ascertain 
whether you have not, in connection with your medi- 
cine business, an establishment where your patrons, 
similarly situated, could exchange these useless gar- 
ments for others that would fit. I think you ought to 
have something of the kind, as it would be an induce- 
ment for many to use the Anti-Fat who now object to 
using it in consequence of the loss they would sustain 
in throwing aside valuable garments. Just turn this 
matter over in your mind. A “Clothing Exchange” 
is what you want in connection with your Anti-Fat 
business. Yours truly, 

Georges Boyp. 














We might go on and quote hundreds of similar 
expressions from those who have used this positive 
remedy for corpulency, and bear testimony of its won- 
derful power over this condition of the system. 

This specific remedy is composed of purely vegetable 
ingredients, is PERFECTLY HARMLESS, and will occasion 
no discomfort. It greatly aids digestion, acts upon 
the food in the stomach, preventing its conversion into 
fat, and is a most excellent remedy for dyspepsia. 


No particular change of diet is re- 
quired while using it. 


Since writing our first little circular treatise upon 
the subject of Corpulency, many hundreds of cases 
have come under our personal observation, and in all 
good results have followed the use of the Anti-Fat. 
In no case has any unpleasant or injurious effect been 
produced. Instead of regarding obesity as an abnor- 
mal condition, many people have erroneously consid- 
ered it as an evidence of health, and any agent that 
reduces fat is therefore at once suspected of being 
injurious. Starting to reason from the false position 
that fat is an evidence of health, it is not surprising 
that they should, very naturally, fall into the error of 
supposing that an agent possessing properties capable 
of reducing corpulency would prove injurious to the 
health. Reasoning, however, from the rational basis, 
that an undue deposition of fat, constituting obesity, 
is not a healthy but a morbid condition, it is quite as 
natural for us to arrive at the opposite conclusion, 
which is sustained by experience and observation, i. ¢., 
that the reduction of fat in cases of corpulency is in- 
variably followed by an improvement of strength, 
spirits, and physical comforts. 

A very extensive observation has convinced us since 
our first circular treatise was issued, that in the ma- 
jority of cases the Anti-Fat must be taken for from 
two to three, and, in rare cases, even four weeks be- 
fore the patient will begin to notice much reduction 
of flesh, after which the loss goes on rapidly—generally 
from three to five pounds a week. In some cases the 
diminution in weight commences from the first two 
or three days’ use of it. We therefore advise those 
who contemplate using the Anti-Fat to make a careful 
note of their weight, and after two or three weeks’ 
treatment commence observations. Improvement will 
soon be observed. A large saving in expense may be 
made by purchasing the Anti-Fat of the druggist by 
the half-dozen or dozen bottles. 

BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prorarrrors, 


Buffalo, N.Y. 











HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE, with Hints for 
their Improvement. By Natuante. Hittysr Eexe- 
ston. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. m 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. With Two 
Portraits. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

IV. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The Spectator. 
With Notes by W. Henry Witis, 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


Vv. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lestrr Srerurn. (Ready.) 
—Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Monisgn. (Ready.)— 
Sir Walter Scott. By R.H. Hurrox. (Ready.) 


Vi. 

THE STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
The History of the Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries: from its Foundation to the 
Full Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the na Power. By Puwir Surrn, B.A. Tlus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Uuiform with'the Stu- 
dent's Series. 

Vil. 

THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Nahg Years’ Resi- 

dence among we Greeks, Albanians, Turks, 


and Armenians. a Consul’s Daughter and Wife. 
Edited by Srantey Lanr Poor. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


VILL. 
GOLDSMITH.-BUNYAN.-MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
By Lord MaoauLay. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. 
Ix. 


POTTERY PAINTING. A Hand-Book to the Prac- 
tice of Pottery Painting. By Joun C. L. Sparxgs. 
82mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

HAVERHOLME ; or, The ‘Apotheosis of Jingo. 
Epwakp JENKINS. 4to, Paper, 10 cents, 

XI. 

THE CHINA HUNTERS CLUB. By the xe 

Member. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 
XIl. 

A PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By Het- 

zn 8S. Conant. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cts. 
XIIL. 

A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. By Jesare Ben- 

TON Frémont. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
XIV. 
THE STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Prac- 
tical and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
uage. By Cuaries Herron Wart. With an Intro- 
uction by E. Lirrré, Member of the French Acad- 
emy. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. xv. 


— TO WOMEN ON THE CARE OF PROP- 
RTY. By Atrrep Watxee. 32mo, Paper, 20 
poe Cloth, 35 cents. 


By 


XVI. 

THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The Atlantic eens 
as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By S.G.W. Bun- 
ae Author of “Contemporary Art in Europe, ‘y 

. ilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
XVII. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin,Written and Edited by the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified, 


Old Slip Warehouse. By Many A. Denison. 60 cents. 


The Bubble Reputation. By Katuarine Kine. 15 cts. 
Professor Pressensee. By Joun Esten Cooxr. 


Blush Roses. 


25 cts. 
By Craza Francois Morse. 50 cents. 
‘** Bonnie Lesley.” 


Squire Paul. By Hans Warrtne. 
the German by Mary A. Robinson. 


By Mrs. Hersert Martin. 15 cts. 


Translated from 
25 cents. 


Kilrogan Cottage. 


The Young Duke. By Brensamin Disraccti (The Earl 
of Beaconsfield, K.G.). 15 cents. 


By Mattipa Desrarp. 60 cents. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. OtirHant. 50 cents. 


Back to the Old Home. By Mary Crom Hay. 20 cts. 


The Lady of Launay. By Antuony Trottore. 20 cts. 
The Curate of Orsiéres. By Orro Roquetrrse. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents. 


Cleveden. By Sreruen Yorxe. 10 cents. 


Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 75 cents. 


Kingsdene. By Mrs. Feturrstonnavenu. 10 cents. 


Miriam’s Heritage. By Atma Caper. 15 cents. 


Mag. 50 cents. 


A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Broox. 10 cents. 


Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orzep. 15 cents. 


Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Locknarr. 40 cents. 


My Heart’s in the Highlands. 10 cents. 

te” Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ta” Harven’s Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


PATTERNS 


On Linen for Honiton and Point Lace, and 
Stamping Patterns for Braiding and Embroidery. Send 
8c. stamp for Wholesale and Retail Price-List to 

Mme. GURNEY & ©O., P.O. Box 3527, N. ¥; 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZ. 

Appressine his students 
the other day, Mr. Spur- 
geon told a good story to 
illustrate the need of 
preachers being attractive. 

“When I was in Arran, 
quite recently,” said Mr. 
Spurgeon, “ heard of 
a minister who preached 
in a certain church, and, 
at the close of the service, 
was strongly urged to 
promise for a future sup- 
ply, the collection after 

1is sermon having been 
unusually large. 

“** Dear me,’said the min- 
ister, with becoming pride, 
‘what might your ordina- 
ry collection amount to ?’ 

**Last Sunday it was 
twopence half-penny.’ 

“*What is it to-day, 
then ?” asked the minister, 
expecting to hear a large 
eum, 

*“*Kightpence half-pen- 
ny,’ was the reply. 

“*Wae is me,’ moaned 
the minister within him- 
self, ‘for I gave the sax- 
pence myself.’” 


——_~~— 
Few people are wise, and 
fewer are weather wise; 
but many are otherwise. 
a 


Srrep.—A driver, in a 
discussion as to speed, said 
he ran his train so fast that 
the telegraph poles on the 
side of the track looked 
like a fine-tooth comb, 

oe 
GRATIFYING. 

Younea Person (apply- 
ing for house-~maid’s place, 
where a footman was kep’, 
objected to children, was en- 
gaged to and visited by a 
most 'spectable young man 
in the 'orse artillery, and 
with a fortnight’s character 
trom her last place, but 
who altogether does not ex- 
actly suit), “I really ham 
sorry, mum, for I rather 
like your appearance, 
mum.” 








HENRY THE EIGHTH. 














Wantep to Know.—What is the difference between 
a Welsh air and a Welsh rabbit ? : 





THE PRODUCT. 


Prorrsson, “Can you multiply together concrete 
numbers ?” 

The class are uncertain. 

Prorrssor. What will be the product of five ap- 
ples multiplied by six potatoes ?” 

Fresuman (triumphantly). ‘‘ Hash.” 


——_~>———__ 
GOING FOR A HOLEDAY. 


Jones, * Well, Brown, and what sort of quarters 
have you got ?” 

Brown (who is able to get only a miserable siuffy dirty | 
back bedroom). *‘ Quarters, you call it, my boy? Come 
and see it. Why, it’s a complete (w)hole.” | 

———_>—_——_ 


When is a nurse-maid with twins like a school-boy 
at his sams ?7—When she “sets down” one and carries | 
one. e | 

MORE QUEER QUERIES. 

Can seeing which way the wind blows be properly 
called vane looks ? 

Would it be quite correct to call a greedy mana |< 
ghost because you saw him a-goblin ? } 

Can you be said to be over head and ears in debt be- | 
cause you haven’t paid your hatter ? 

Is it really right to assume that neat spirits frequent- 
ly drive people into untidy habits ? 

Do you know that, although a shoe-maker finishes 
his shoe at the beginning, he always begins at the last ? 

Does it always follow that when a bachelor thinks 
of marriage he sees the Union before him ? 

Is a green-grocer properiy described when you call 
him a“ confiding tradesman ?” 

Can an old maid’s boots be properly called mis(s)un- 
derstandings ? 

How, in Goodness's name, is it possible for you to 











pick your teeth, when you have to take them as they 
come ? 























OTHER EVENING, 


UNACCOUNTABLE CONDUCT OF JONES WHILE DINING AT HIS FIANCEE’S THE 
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“T can not tell a Lie, Father; I did it with my little Hatch it.” 


A well-known solicitor 
who has arrived in the 
neighborhood of the me- 
ridian of life has recently 
mounted a pair of eye- 
glasses. An old friend en- 
countered him in his office, 
and, noticing the new de- 
parture, remarked: ‘So 
you have to come to eye- 
glasses at last ?” 

“Well, yes; I put them 
on occasionally,” was the 
reply. 

“Eyes beginning to fail 
you, eh ?” 

“No, not at all. My 
eyes are just as good as 
they were when T was a 
boy; but I don’t think the 
light is quite as good ;” and 
he smiled as he said it, and 
then they both smiled. 

SS ees 

An artist once painted an 
angel with six toes. ‘‘ Who 
ever saw an angel with six 
toes ?” people inquired. 

“Who ever saw one with 
less?” was the counter- 
question. 

_ 
CONFUSED. 

Nice Lirrie Boy (to lit- 
erary gentleman). “Oh, I 
fay, Mamma says you must 
sleep in your hair, to tum- 
ble it so. Before she used 
to wear caps she hung hers 
up on a nail, only now she 
says it’s gone out.” 

—— 
INDUCTION. 


Syrivia. “There go Un- 

cle George and Aunt Mary 
and the baby. Whatafuss 
they make about that baby, 
to be sure !” 
. Daty. “ People always 
make a fuss about their 
first-born, and always have 
ever since the world be- 
gan.” 

Syivia. “I don’t sup- 
pose Adam and Eve made 
much fuss about Cain.” 

Datsy. ** Why not ?” 

Sytvia. “Well, they'd 
never seen a baby before, 
and must have thought 
him quite an idiot.” 








IT WAS ONLY HER LITTLE BROTHER WITH 


THE SUGAR TONGS. 

















